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THE DELUGE AT LAST. 
Y H. D. TRAILL. 


THE Deluge has come at last. Thrice within the last eighteen 
years has it been predicted, and thrice—to the much en- 
couragement of those happy-go-lucky politicians who have per- 
suaded themselves that the ordinary laws of causation have no 
place in politics—has the prophecy been falsified. But now 
the result so long striven for has been brought about. After 
many years of industrious boring at the dykes we have got 
what we apparently wanted. The waters of ignorance have been 
let loose, and have submerged the lan. 

That this is the outcome of the late election, reduced to its 
shortest and simplest form of statement, will not, I venture to 
think, be honestly and sincerely disputed in any quarters save 
those in which honesty and sincerity are excluded by the “rules 
of the game.” In the Palace of Westminster possibly; in the 
Palace of Truth, no. Some recognition of the truth will pro- 
bably force its way into utterance even in our national college of 
augurs itself; privately it will never be denied except among 
those members of the college who distrust each other too much 
to exchange even the proverbial smile. Everywhere else through- 
out the country, at every dinner-table, in every counting-house, 
nay, in every workshop, it will form the common ground from 
which every discussion of the recent contest will take its start. 
It is admitted in the very controversial tactics of the most 
thorough-going Liberal partisans; the one aim of their arguments, 
a fact of ten times more weight and significance than the argu- 
ments themselves, attests their uneasy consciousness of its truth. 
Even before the election was half-over,—even as soon as the 
defection from the borough constituencies had declared itself,—at 
least half-a-dozen prominent Liberals, with Mr. Gladstone at their 
head, were hard at work explaining that humiliating disaster 
away. It was the Irish vote; it was the Disestablishment panic; 
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it was the imposture of Fair Trade ; it was the “tomfoolery” of 
double Liberal candidatures ; it was this, it was that, it was the 
other. ‘The audacious futility of these pleas has been superfluousl) 
exposed in a dozen quarters; but there is eloqu nce in their very 
desperation. For why was it at once felt by the Liberal leaders, 
that a defeat in the boroughs must, in some fashion or other, by 
the hook of far-fetched excuses, or the crook of twisted reasoning 
be explained away? Why, now, with their “ magnificent 
majority ” from the counties, do they feel its necessity as acutely 
as ever? Why, in the midst of his vast gains among the new 


— 


electorate, does the Liberal politician still fix his covetous gaze 
MAGNAS unter opes UNOPS, upon the decent ~ompetence ol 
borough votes which has been acquired by the Conservatives : 
Why, but because he knows—and the thought is gall and worm- 
wood to him—that it is Ignorance and Incapacity which have 
declared in his favour, and Knowledge and Capacity which hav: 


condemned him. 
More than this and worse than this, he knows that the igno- 
rance and incapacity to which he owes his escape did not even 


pronounce their verdict to the bond fide best of their inadequate 
powers ; but that the jury, thanks to that skilled manipu! ator of 
juries, Mr. Chamberlain, had in sporting phr: ise been “got at. 


It would be much more agreeable of course to believe that th 
county voter has been visited by a sort of divin illumination, 
whereby his untutored steps have ne n guided in that path from 
which the proud intelligence of the borough e lec ctor has strayed 
it would be a great deal more pleasant to be able to think—or 
even to be able to say—that the straight-voting of Hodge and his 
fellows, as compared with the perversity of their elder brothers 
in enfranchisement, is simply a new illustration of an old text, 
and that true faith in politics, hidden’ from the adults in 
citizenship, has received its testimony out of the mouths of the 
babes and sucklings of the constitution. But, aney pay or the 
complacency and even for the consciences of the Libera parte, it 
is quite impossible for them to get so much as a hearing for any 
such theory. Hodge’s vote for the Liberals cannot for a moment 
be represented as the inspired lispings of an infant Samuel. ‘The 
afflatus is too notoriously mundane. It is too well known to 


everybody that the child has been “squared’’—the language of 


the jockey is alone appropriate to the transaction—in his very 
cradle; bribed, the unlucky youngling, with _ promises of acres 
as much bey ond his reach as the moon, and of cows as visionary 
as that which ov erleapt it. 

Formally, of course, it is within the logical rights of the Liberal 
to contend that the vote of the county electorate was given only 
post and not propter the bribes which Mr, Chamberlain so un- 
blushingly offered them; but what is the assumption necessary 
to justify that formally legitimate contention from the material 
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point of view? Why, nothing less of course than this: thatthe 
newest and rawest class of voters felt competent to discharge, 
and did in fact discharge, the function of a veritable Court of 
Appeal from the decision of the borough voters, and that having 
duly weighed the evidence for and against the Liberal. prisoner 
at the bar of the ony came solemnly and judicially to the 
conclusion that that decision ought to be reversed. Is this 

credible proposition ? Is it one which can be so much as enter- 
tained with patience, or even with gravity ? Let us see what the 
issues submitted to the constituencies were. The main issue was 
of course, as it always is, whether party A. is the more fit to be 
entrusted with the government of the country than party B.; and 
as party A., the Conservatives, had themselves carried. on the 
Government, though successfully, yet for too short a time to 
enable them to found any positive claim to be continued in pos- 
session of power, the main issue aforesaid resolved practically 
into the question whether party B. had or had not, during their 
own tenure of office, so grossly and grievously mismanaged the 
national affairs as to disentitle them to a renewal of their com- 
mission? And the question was of course merely the sum of 
the component questions, whether in Ireland, in Egypt, in the 
Transvaal, in Afghanistan, the affairs of the nation had or had 
not been grossly and grievously mismanaged, and “if yea,” as 
the equity draftsman has it, or used to have it, whether this gross 
and grievous mismanagement has any, and what excuse, and if 
so, whether such excuse should or should not avail for the 
acquittal of the offender ? Assuming that the vote of the borough 
constituencies means that in one or other or in all of the above 
enumerated departments of national policy, Mr. Gladstone’s 
Government has, in the opinion of these constituencies, sinned 
past forgiveness, is it seriously concluded that the vote of the 
county division means that they,on their part, are of opinion that 
Mr. Gladstone has not, or not unpardonably, sinned in any of 
these matters? Is it a probable supposition that the county 
voter has “ views” of his own on the economical question raised 
by the Irish Land Act? Or that he thinks the Transvaal sur- 
render was an act of Christian magnanimity, and not one of 
hypocritical poltroonery ? Or even that he ever heard of it at 
ail? Or that he thinks Gordon was not, cr was rightly, 
abandoned? Or that he does not consider that there was any 
waste of blood or money in the Soudan? Or even that he ever 
heard of the Soudan at all? To most of these questions it is not 
possible to make any but negative answers; to all the others the 
negative is at least as plausible as the affirmative answer. The 
counties have not reviewed and reversed the decision of the 
boroughs upon these “ery on its merits; such a supposition js 
too monstrously absurd for even momentary entertainment. 
Nor can it be supposed that the county voter has more enliglit- 
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ened views—as Liberals count enliohtenment n the procramme 
set forth in Mr. Gladstone’s Manifesto: that he desired to resist 
the dictation of Mr. Parnell, or to rebuke the “ panic’ 1urch- 
men, or to protest against the i imposture of Fair Trade. Everybody 
knows, and everybody, be he Liberal or Conservative admits 
in the Palace of Truth—that the vote of the new elector was 
given on purely personal, and not on public grounds at all; that 
he went Liberal because he had made up his credulous min id that 
the good things promised him by the Liberals were isthe of 
attainment and bestowal, and because his shrewd sense of 
interest told him that the experiment of trying how much or how 
little these fair-spoken Liberals could do for him 
worth making. Into the minds of all 
consideration of self-interest enters; but a ma ' 
for the exercise according as public motives bear a greater or 
less proportion to private interests in his mind. When the latter 
is at its maximum and the former at its minimum 
the vanishing point of electoral fitness. When former = 0 
and the latter touches infinity that point } reached: and 
have reached it now in the counties. In the mind of the county, 
voter political capacity is almost admitt dy nil, and since th 
county voter has now shown that, ¢ trary xpectation, he 
will not do what political lucapat ity, if cor )] } | a 
motive, would do—namely, take his cue from his more capal 
and be tter informed fellow-electors in the boroughs. we mai 
that public motive is ntl also. The vote is given 
considerations of private advantage; the poi f absolute 
electoral unfitness bas been reached. : 

It will be said, perhaps, that the division of Liberal and C 
servative constituencies is not coincident eg the line of cleavage 
between the old and new electors. Nor isit. But there is mighty 
little comfort for the Liberal to be ber from that. Th 
difference between the old and new electors is the difference 
between capacity and incapacity ; but varying degrees in capa 
city are exhibited, as between one type of constituency and 
another, and here it is no less manife st that the amount of thei: 
capacity is in the inverse ratio of their Liberalism. 

The significance of the metropolit in elections is patent, and o1 
occasions like the present it is the duty ef Londoners to lay asid 


4 


their ordinary good-humoured tolerance of provincial pretensions 
and insist on it. The vote of Loni lon, then, is of much mor 
weight and importance than that of any other of the great towns, 
as their votes are than that of the smallest borough in the king- 
dom ; and even if all the great provincial centres throughout 
the United Kingdom had concurred in opposition to the metro- 
politan voice instead of actuall ly neutralising each other, 1 
would scarcely have derogated from the prerogative authority of 
the vote of the capital. But this is not all. As London is to 
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DELUGE AT LAST. 
other English boroughs, constituencies, or groups of constituencies, 
so are these to the county divisions, and so is the English electorate 
as a Whole, to the electorate of Wales and Scotland. It is in the 
ratio, in short, of their Lt litical information, their general ability, 
and their diffusion of culture, that the hostility to the cause of 
Liberalism, as expounde l ani t def fended by its present champions, 
's found distributed thr ughout Great Britain. The victory, let 
me repeat, has been the victory of Ignorance and Incapacity, and 


it is in the measure of their possession of the positives of these 
negatives that constituencies have contributed first to the arrest 


and afterwards to the mitigation of defeat. 
Long invited, and invited at last, one regrets to remember, by 
Conservatives no less than Liberals, the Deluge has come at last. 


y 
A 
} 
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We tried hard to bring it upon us in 1867, but though fickleness 
and caprice, though unreasoning impulse and undisciplined 
sentiment flowed in upon us in sufficiently formidable volumes, 
yet the great head-waters of ignorance still kept their bounds. 
The new electorate then created had enou: gh of political in- 
stinct to feel, and to some extent fear their own inexperience, 
and to follow the lead of those who proposed to them at least 


some definite public motive of electoral action. The popular 
verdicts of 1874 and 1880 were at least capable of being defended 


in terms of political principle; the victorious party could in each 
case point to some intelligible theory of the public weal which 
the voice of the electorate might be regarded as having affirmed. 
But no such defence is possible, no such theory can be pro- 
pounded in 1885. Any Liberal who essays to propound such a 
theory is at once confronted by the fact that the most intelligent 
of the electors had rejected it in pronouncing against the party. 
He is necessarily left to stand or fi 1 by the verdict of the less 


intelligent and wholly unintelligent electors, and this is a verdict 
in which, for the first time in our history, the pure unqualified 
desire of personal advantage is the one motive expressed. The 
Reform Act of 1867 enfranchised large masses of men who, 
though unfit to pronounce a judgment on the political issues sub- 
mitted to them, were not indifferent to those issues, and did 

least seek out what they deemed the best assistance in the dis- 
charge of them. By the Reform Act of 1885 we have enfran- 
chised other large, and, as the event has proved, decisively voting 
masses of men who are not only unfit for, but indifferent to, the 
function imposed upon them, and whose svle inquiry is, not how 
they ought to use their vote, but what they may look to get by it. 
The difference between wet ore attitudes is considerable. The 
elector of 1880 was asked whether Lord Beaconsfield’s Govern- 
ment had deserved well or er of their country, and replied in 
effect that he was informed by Mr. Gladstone that they had 
deserved ill. The elector of 1885 has been asked whether Mr. 
Gladstone’s Government has deserved well or ill of their country. 
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His reply is that Mr. Chamberlain has promised to gi\ im an 
allotment of land, and to remit him his children’s se! ence. 
The former answer, no doubt, is not the ideal reply of t] nable 


citizen, but what about the latter ? 
It will be said, of course, that Hodge’s Hou f ( nons will 


turn out very like others which have preced | With that 
cynicism which, in a nation with no natural turn fo! ny, s 
strikingly illustrates the profoundly demoralising eff | 
government, it will be openly avowed and even boa | men 
ers of the Liberal party, that no serious miscel will : ue 1 


the nation, for the very good reason that 
the election has been won will neve 


remain much as they were after all. Nothi Yer 
will be changed; there will only, . a fer nd 
bamboozled yokels the more. A no n 
ordinary circumstances, be a very plausil 

but poor Hodge himself ever supposed th 

I will not say his acres and a cow, but any 

tion of his lot at the hands of his proposed 

the municipal allotment project would have wn 
into a permissive scheme, so far : landow! 


and the municipalities would hav 
pulsory purchase. Thescheme must, in an 
permissive, so far as the municipahties we 


one municipality in fifty would = . carried \ 
would Hodge’s chance have been any | 

of the new rural districts into which the 

tioned out. Widen the area of local gov: 1 may. 
the constituents must always—or until the C: rood 


deal more developed than at present—be 1 
payers will not vote money out of their ow 
to set up the non-rating classes in business 
as anything else. So that if the Radica!s 


morrow the reign of Socialism would not be | affairs 
of the country would be carried on much ; ial, and - only 
sufferers would be the unhappy clodhoppers, w ave been 
induced by lying promises to cut themsel\ r 
earliest, nearest, and most constant friends. 

That would have been a line of argument difficu is I have 
said, to deal with in ordinary circumstances. But the cir- 
cumstances are not ordinary ; they are extraordinary indeed, 
unique in our history. For the first time since t e Act of Union 


with England the party opposed to that settlement have 
succeeded in acquiring a permanent casting vote in the discus- 


sions of the English Parliament; while simultaneously, and for 


the first time also, the lowest and most ignorant class of the 
electorate have contrived to exercise a decisive influence on the 


result of an election. Is there nothing ominous in that con- 
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junction? Is it a bappy and a timely coincidence? The 
Separatist party tte. than it has ever yet been in the re- 
presentative body; and at the same time ignorance supreme 
over the constituent body. The unity of the Empire i in greater 
danger than it has ever been; and the electorate (which ‘should 
be its guardians in the last resort) controlled by that portion of 
it which has least conception of what the Empire means, and 
of the value or even of the meaning of its unity. 

What may come of this sinister ¢ mbination of phenomena 
time must show. By dint of a luck which has saved us from 
many another menaced disaster, but on which we-are now surely 
presuming a little too far, we may escape the mischief with which 
it is fraught; but in order to do so we must assume the con- 
currence of many favourable conditions which have for a long 
time past been growing more and more rare in English polities. 
foremost among these is the condition that the mox derate sections 
f the two parties should be willing to coalesce, not merely for 
the temporary purpose of resisting the Separatist demand, but 
permanently. It is obvious that no other kind of coalition will 
meet the requirements of the situation ; and those thoughtless 
persons who have been cating of the settlement of the Irish 


question by an ad hoc combination of Moderates have evidently 
never attempted to think out _ own scheme. The precedent 
f the Reform compromise, to which — are so fond of appes al- 
ing, is not at all in point, and can afford no assistance what- 
ever to their ee dy was possible to settle the Reform 
juestion by a compromise, for the simple reason that the mal- 


vipa were too numeric sally weak to obstruct the progress of 
the settlement, and that, once it was completed, they had no 


power to disturb it. In what, save merely accidental points, 
does this resemble the present situation of the Home Rule ques- 
tion? Even supposing—a tolerably large supposition—that the 

Moderates were strong enough to carry, against the combined 
resistance of the Radicals and Parnellites, such a local government 


scheme for Ireland as they deemed a reasonable satisfaction of 
lrish demands, Mr. Parnell meanwhile protesting its insufficiency, 
and warning both parties that he did not intend to accept it as 
final, what ‘would follow after the measure became law,and Mr. 
Goschen, and the contingent by whose aid it was passed, having 
bidden an affectionate farewell to their temporary allies on the 

opposite side of the House, had once more resumed their places 
in the Liberal ranks? Why, surely at the very first discussion 
which took place on a Ministerial measure, Mr. Parnell would 
revenge himself on the Conservative Government by expelling 
them from office; and having thus replaced the Liberals in power, 
he would then demand an immediate extension of the local 
covernment scheme in the direction of separation, under threat 
of treating them, in the event of refusal, in the same way as he 
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had already served their opponents. They might, of course, defy 
the threat, and after a defeat advise another dissolution of Parlia- 
ment; but so, as matters now stand, might the Conservatives on 
the rejection of a moderate local self-covernm n ‘hem f thei 
own. ‘To assume that the last resource of dissolution w r may 
have to be adopted, is to confess the Irish problem insoluble in 
the present Parliament, and insoluble it will b less 1 Con 
servatives and Moderate Liberals can manage conclude not an 
alliance for the mere purpose of dealing with a parti . 
tion, but an all-round offensive and defensive coalition 

What the chances of such a coalition are everybody y judg 
for himself. We are told, with wearisome iteration, that th 
country has no love of coalitions,—a co! Is 
those thoroughgoing partisans whose inveterat ities or 
whose irremovable objection to sharing the s , 1s th 
real obstacle to a coalition being formed ' 
rather, the more intelligent portion of the co L like 
nothing better at the present moment than 1 -S1X 
Parnellites and the Radical section of the Opposition « nted 
by a solid army of Moderate Liberals ana ‘% O] 
the school of “principle ; ” but envy Uti ; lev 
that the English party system and the tho ly od 
of honour which it begets have still left a amount 
of public spirit and independence in Parliam 3 m 
which an adequate force of defenders of the km} 
Constitution could be got together. The longer that sur- 
vives, the more difficult is it to free themselves | mels 
and to look with a single eye at the obligation olish 
citizens. The formation of a coalition is incomparal harder 
to-day than it was forty years ago; and unless that eneral 
disruption of parties which now seems not far distant, should 
take place at once, after which no doubt coalition, by b ing 
necessary to all political groups, W ill become 7, ti ms 
but a very faint probability of this proving tl tin tion 
of existing difficulties, 

But unless by this or some method they n be ived, the 
situation created by the dominance of the county constituencies 
will assume its most formidable shap It is bad enough to have 
a Parliamentary majority returned by the votes of the most 


ignorant of the electorate, but it would be worse if such an ection 
were to be followed speedily by another, and worst of all, if the 


second were to take place on the issue which might only too 
probably be submitted to the new electors. | he best that can 


now happen is that the new Parliament should live long enough 
to allow the deluded county electors time to discover and to resent 
the imposture of which they have been made the victims, and 
perhaps to acquire those bare rudiments of political knowledge 
which the artisans of the towns, after fifteen years’ enjoyment of 
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the franchise, are at last beginning to master. There seems, 
however, as I have endeavoured to point out, but a very doubtful 
promise of any such good fortune. What appears much more 
probable is that a dissolution will take place soon, and that it will 
take place on some issue in which the question of dangerous 
concession to Mr. Parnell will be more or less distinctly raised 
between the two parties. We have yet to wait a few weeks 
before the Opposition can be called upon to define their attitude, 
but, unless Mr. Gladstone belies all past experience of his character, 
he will simply play to win. He is quite conscious of the advantages 
of position that he possesses, and he means to make the most of 
them. Itis not for nothing that while the more foolish of his 
followers have been loudly demanding the resignation of the 
Conservative Government, Mr. Gladstone has made no sign. 
There is not the least reason to suppose that he is ambitious of 
depriving Lord Salisbury of that courted right of the litigant, but 
extremely doubtful privilege of the politician, the “right to begin.’ 
There is every reason to believe that he would like to see Lord 
Salisbury’s hand before showing his own. Meanwhile we have 
Mr. Chamberlain taking the first opportunity of declaring that 
the feud between the Parnellites and the Liberals cannot, in the 
nature of the things, be more than temporary, and of more than 
hinting that at no distant date ~ -y will again be found fighting 
on the same side. Altogether it is quite on the cards that the 
Opposition may trump Lord Salisbury’ s trick, and that on his 


once more appealing to the country, his opponents headed if not 
by Mr. Gladstone, by Mr. | ang gy: whose name is now 
probably a better one to conjure with than that of his leader, 


will face him with a rival scheme of lrish self-government of a 
sufficiently capacious and elastic character to let in all the main 
points of Mr. Parnell’s demand. 

If such a scheme were to be put forward, what would be its fate ? 
lt is the fashion to say that the English people are inexorably 
opposed to anything in the nature of { separation, and that they 
would pronounce decisively against any project of Home Rule 
which might seem even indirectly to threaten a disruption of 
the Union bond. But what does “the English people” mean ? 
And who will undertake to say that what was no doubt true of the 
electorate before 1867, and may perhaps have remained partially 
true of the electorate up to 1885, is true of those constituencies 
to which Mr. Gladstone owes his majority? Conceive but the 
temper of those befooled rustics who find themselves baulked of the 
blessings which have been promised them, and compelled to post- 
pone their hopes indefinitely because an Trish question stops the 
way. Is it to be supposed that they will regard such a situa- 
tion without resentment, or that they will “not be under the 
strongest temptation to dispose of lreland and Irishmen in the 
shortest of all ways—namely, by giving them all they want, 
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THE SCIENCE OF RECREATION.* 
BY WALTER BESANT. 


[ PROPOSE this evening be. inquire into the principles or laws 

upon which may be devised and built up a system or science of 
recreation, and into the canons of criticism, if any, by which the 
amusements, plays, and games which have been. invented by 
mankind may be judged and estimated. That there are such 


laws we cannot doubt, since those things which all men with one 
consent agree in desiring, everything that they all agree in 


attempting and devising for themselves, must indicate wants 
common to humanity and based upon the structure of mind and 


body. 
To a certain extent, the end sought is explained by the word 
itself. For “recreation” is nothing less than re-creating. It is 


the process by which the strong man wearied may recover his 
strength. The word involves, in fact, a most important theory : 
it assumes that it is possible to discover some process, some 
preparation, some medicine which will relieve the jaded faculties 
and restore elasticity and energy to the mind. Men, as we shall 
presently see, have always been in search of this universal 
medicine. Those who have found it, possess nothing less than 
the Elixir Vitee, the true Philosopher’s Stone, the cure for nearly 
all the ills which afflict us. Nature brings us sleep, which 
relieves the -weariness of the body, but there is a weariness of 
the soul which sleep cannot touch. It is a weariness of a more 
subtle kind than the former, caused by monotony of work and 
life as much as by excessive work. It is a weariness to which 
all classes are subject, both the young and the old, those who 
do the highest intellectual work and those who do the daily 
drudgery of manual toil. 

Let us remark, first, that the word itself—the word “recreation ” 
—is far more comprehensive and complete than any of its so- 
called synonyms, each of which, you will tind, is incomplete. 
The word amusement, for instance, strikes a lower note. It may 
include every kind of occupation, whether it be healthy or un- 
healthy, according to natural laws or the reverse, provided only 
that it is able to arrest the attention and occupy the mind for 


* Notes of a Lecture delivered at the Midland Institute, the Saltaire Schools, and 
elsewhere. 
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THE SCIENCE OF RECREATION, 


honest worker knows very well that it is not only the expenditure 
of brain and muscle that he has put into his work—it is himself; 
he has given away a part of himself; he is poorer when it is 
finished. He has lost, among other things, the confidence of 
strength and the elasticity which comes of confidence. In order 
to recover these he: must have recreation in some: form or other. 
Perhaps he may try in succession every kind of amusement that 
man has devised, and yet find nothing that will suit him. In such 
a case, such a man would invent his own method in accordance 
with his own nature, or would find it suggested by others of 
like nature with himself; or, if there are such learned persons, 
by the professors of the science of recreation. 

I speak of it as a science, because for every art that we practise 
there is its corresponding science, without which the art cannot 
be carried on and perfected. The art of painting is allied in- 
separably with the science of optics, perspective, and form. The 
art of sculpture cannot exist at all without the science of 
anatomy. Again, the art of music depends upon a knowledge 
of harmony, musical form, and orchestration, which are sciences. 
A man may play skilfully upon many instruments without having 
studied harmony, but he cannot compose ; and he cannot, I should 
imagine, derive anything like so much enjoyment from the 
highest kind of music as the scientific student. You cannot 
even write verses, not the simplest ballad, until you know some- 
thing of poetical structure, the laws of metre, scansion, and rhyme. 
Therefore, if recreation be considered as an art, or a collection of 
arts, then there must be, by analogy, its corresponding science. 

I find, then, that the various attempts or endeavours after 
recreation divide themselves into six classes. 

They are: 

(1) Scenic and spectacular amusements. 
(2) Dancing. 

(3) Music and singing. 

(4) Games of chance. 

(5) Games of dexterity. 

(6) Story-telling. 

The reasons why the drama has always been and will always 
continue to be the most popular of all amusements have been 
repeatedly set forth. It is an almost universal amusement: men 
of every race are disposed to mimicry, and the step from panto- 
mime to some form of drama is easy and natural, and bas been 
taken by almost every people. Then, again, it combines all the arts 
to produce its magic effect—the art of poetry, the arts of singing 
and music, the art of fiction, the art of painting, architecture, and 
sculpture, the art of dancing, the art of acting, and the art of 
elocution. And it is an amusement which keeps the mind in a state 
of continual activity ; it represents life in action, which is life itself; 

the monotony of days spent in uninteresting and insignificant 
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operations, such as making entries in ledgers, adding up account 
factory work, or sewing work, in which the life of ma: 
as the life of a reed in a stagnant marsh, cannot be represented 
on the stage. There must be action—always action. So that 
when the theatre opens its doors to those whose working days 
are necessarily dull and monotonous it ushers them into a kind 


Aid 


of heaven. Whatever other amusements may be provided for 


the people, I am quite sure that for a very large class of mankind 
the drama is almost a necessity of their lives. It is especially 


the class which reads little or nothing, and which is envag | all 
day in work-of a narrowing kind. In the evening, seated befor 
the stage, they may find themselve s suddenly and completely rapt 
out of Sheineclves. Even for persons of dull mea n, whom 
a@ poem or a romance could not touch, the illusion is complete. 


and the transition into new surroundings, conditions, and experi- 
ence is perfect. The stage is their school of manners: it is t 
best chance they have of seeing ladies and gentlemen and t 
manners of society represented vividly for their instruction 
it is often the only place, except the I ulpit, where they hear the 
English language spoken correctly; it is their onl; chance of 
becoming acquainted with the great mast rpieces of dramatic 
literature; it shows them every kind of emotion and passion 
it provides them with sentiments, opinions, and witticisms; it 
telis a great variety of stories, tragic or comic, and all exciting 
and interesting to the highest degree; it teaches history in its 
own way; it shows the world as it was, as well as the world a: 


it is; and e affords them the luxury of sharing in the supposed 
emotions of the performers. The actors and actresses simulate 
the tears which the sympathetic audience shed so naturally and 
so abundantly ; the actors only preten " to laugh, while the peopl 


are laughing ‘without restraint and without pretence. In short 
the actor plays upon the emotions and passions of his audience, 
just as a musician plays upon a harp, and they respond in lik 
manner. What the drama does for people is to transform thei 
lives into those of the characters in the play; for the time they 
forget their own identity; they have surrendered themselves ; 
they are no longer in a theatre; they are in the woods with 
tosalind, in Venice with Portia, in Denmark with Hamlet. 


Next to the theatre come spectacles of other kinds. Foremost 
among these is the oldest and most popular torm of spectacle 


that of fighting. This form of amusement ought to constitute, 
in fact, a ‘special chapter in the history of popular amusements 
It is certainly one of the oldest forms. You remember how on 
the Syrian hills Abner, somewhere about 3,000 y ars ago, called 
upon ‘Joab to let the young men arise and play before them. 
They arose and played: ‘the play alg a battle in grim ear 
and all those young men fell dead upon the field. A fight in 
pretence or reality has alw ays been a highly popular amusement. 
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THE SCIENCE OF RECREATION. 15. 
There have been many forms of it. Either the young men them- 
selves fought; or they made their slaves fight; or they pitted 
the prisoners against each other; or -they trained gladiators. 
Sometimes they descended into the arena and fought wild beasts ; 
sometimes they made criminals and captives fight with them; 
sometimes they goaded the creatures and made them fight each 
other. There were many means employed, but only one end— 
namely, a fight. Always a fight. In considering this part of 
history, one is inclined to think that since no “system of re- 
creation can be philosophical which does not include all the 
wants of humanity, no system can be complete which has not a 
creat deal of fighting init. Man, when he is not himself fighting, 
loves to look on evitically or with admiration at a fight ; women, 
who have every conceivable reason to hate fighting except for 
purposes of defence, have taken as much delight in witnessing 
the gladiatorial shows as the men; and it must be sorrow fully 
confessed that no entertainment has ever been devised which 
could be put in the same line, in point of attractiveness, with a 
fight in the arena, Not a sham fight; not the prelusio with 
which the gladiators were wont to begin, when the weapons were 
blunted, and nobody was to be killed or wounded, but the honest, 
genuine combat proclaimed by sound of trumpet, for which the 
edge of the swords was first care/ully examined by the gencrous 
donor of the show to ascertain that they were truly sharpened 
and were warranted to gash and kill. No modern play-acting 
can ever compare with this ancient reality; no tragedy of kingly 
overthrow and persecution by the fates, has ever been found so 
calculated to rouse the passions and quicken the pulse as the 
sight of the puinonere rushing upon one another to slay or be 
slain, maddened by the brute passion for the fight, and knowing 
that they must either kill their opponents or die themselves. 

You may stand within the ruins of a Roman amphitheatre, and 
in imagination you may rebuild the stone seats rising one above 
the other covered with silk awnin os, and crowded with the 
whole population of the city; you will have the vestal virgins 
in their place—a place where they can see well—beside them 
sit the noblest matrons of the land; tender and delicately 
nurtured girls are there, and innocent boys; there are grave 
magistrates, reverend senators, knights, and lawyers, and the 
common mob, which never truly lives except at such a scene. 
They are all assembled to see men kill each other. You may 
hear the hoarse blare of the trumpets, the savage roar of the 
fighting men, the clash of sword upon shield, the cries and shouts 
of the audience—what is more difficult to realise are the faces 
of those who look on, the light of cruelty and murder in their 
eyes, lips parted, with panting breath and clenched hands, the 
blue sky above them red to eyes blurred and blinded with the 
red blood of the arena—if you can picture that you will under- 
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stand why the Fathers of the Christian Church denounced the 
amphitheatre with persistent voice and one consent. until thev 
were strong enough to put an end, finally and for ever, to the 


shows 1n which men fought and killed each other. Re m ember. 


however, that for hundreds of years this was the prince ipal ludus, 
sport, and recreation for the countless swarms of the civilised 
world who dwelt round the shores of the oer rranean Sea. 


I have assigned to dancing the second place in my classification, 
bec ause, like ae ting and the witnessing of dramatic pe rfo1 mances, 
dancing is an instinct and a passion. We who consider dancing 
chiefly as an evening amusement, greatly beloved | by young people, 
and as an art limited to two or three s imp he steps, do not realise— 
perhaps we have never heard—how great a part dancing played 
in the daily life, the religion, and even the education of nations 


who made the dance awake nn and represent every emotion and 
every passion, and made it peri orm every scen n Story and 
legend, made it serve for an act of prayer and praise, for the 
kindli ling of martial ardour, and for the expression of joy at their 
feasts. The dancer Was among the Greeks a finished and con- 
summate artist: | will read to you how Lucian speaks of him. 

ak 2G «us pass on, > he Says, ~ tO e camine the }Ua! v1es which 
constitute a dancer; let us consider the nature of his studies. 
the vast amount of his knowledge: you will perceive that his 
art is by no means one that can be lightly approached or 
acquired at a single effort, but One which requires a knowledge 
of almost every science. 

“A dancer, in fact, must be instructed in music, rhythm, 
geometry, and in natural and moral philosophy. He must not 


be a stranger to that part of rhetoric which treats of manners 
and of passions; he must borrow from the art of the painter and 
the statuary elegance, precision, and the expression of attitudes; 
his imitations must vie with those of Apelles and Phidias; above 
all, he must take care to propitiate the goddess of memory and 
the muse of history ; his vast intelligence e must embrace the 
past, the present, and the future; he must not only know 
everything, but he must remember quickly. In one word, and 
this is the essential definition, the dance is a science of imitation, 
a language of expression which serves to interpret the most 


rapid movements of thought, and the most secret sentiments of 


the heart.” 

That learned and accomplished artist, Lucian’s ideal dancer, 
had, indeed, grave duties to perform. There were the sacred 
dances, such as the Dionysiac and the Corybantian, in honour 
of gods and heroes. There was the dance of tragedy, the grave 
and measured step which represented intercession for the unh: appy 
victims of fate, the praise of virtue, or exhortation to patience 
and courage. There was the dance of comedy, which was the 
exact opposite of the satiric dance, rude and grotesque; there 
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was the lyric dance; there was the pantomimic dance, in which 
the dancers represented without a word, without scenery, or 
anything to help them, the exploit of Theseus in the Labyrinth, 
the adventures of Apollo, the death of Adonis, the transformation 
of Daphne, the march of the Seasons, the story of Niobe, and 
others. There was the martial dance, called the Pyrrhic, in 
which military exercises were performed to the sound of music; 
and, lastly, there were the dances proper for banquets, marriages, 
harvest and vintage, and all other occasions. 

This kind of dancing required, on the part of those who 
looked on as well as those who performed it, such an extra- 
ordinary quickness of perception as only the Greeks among the 
ancients, and the French among moderns, have ever possessed. 
But more than this, it required of the audience a complete 
surrender of themselves to the will of the dancer; and of the 
dancer it required, besides what Lucian has laid down, obedience 
absolute to the laws of his art. 

Dancing is for the young. Our boys and girls naturally desire 
to move their limbs in cadence to sweet music. The wonderful 
Greek pantomimic dancing is a lost art. But the dancing which 
lay behind the pantomime will never die out: it is a physical 
law that in youth the limbs should move in rhythmic step to 
the sound of music. Remark, however, that dancing is an 
amusement of stringent and exact rules: a false step, like a 
false note, spoils all: the dancer is in a state of perfect obedience 
to the music first, and then to the figures of the dance: ear and 
foot alike are trained and disciplined even in the simple modern 


dance. It is an exercise according to law, and belongs to 
recreation of the higher order. In fact, while we put down 


public dancing places, and forbid the people to dance at all, 
we are crushing one of the most innocent and most delightful 
instincts of our nature ; and in order to suppress one set of evils, 
due to a low moral tone and to absence of order and regulation, 
we open the door to others. 

After dancing, naturally follow music and singing. 

On this subject, and in praise of music as certainly the very 
highest form of recreation, one might say much, but it would 
be commonplace. It is acknowledged by all people of culture 
that there can be devised no more elevating and delightful 
occupation for leisure hours than the playing, or the listening to, 
great and noble music. Nothing more wonderful than music has 
ever been invented by the wit of man, wherefore the ancients 
feigned that it was brought to men by Apollo or by Dionysius, 
which was true in a sense that they understood not—namely, that 
the power to feel music and the power to compose music are 
most precious gifts to man. 

The English have been reproached with not being a musical 
people. The truth is that we are lovers of musi¢e second only 
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to the Germans. But a very strange thing has h: appene d in this 
country. We have robbed the people of their music. Ifor three 
hundred years they have had none: the boys of the richer class 
have ceased to learn any instruments, the girls have been limited 
to one, and the common people, especially in the towns, have 
had none at all. An English working-man who can play any 
instrument, or sing in parts, was, until recently, one of the rarest 
specimens. <A villager may be able to take a part in the church 
choir, but he can play nothing. Music has been taken out of our 
national education entirely. Yet one remembers that in the time 
of Queen Elizabeth every village possessed its tabor and its pipe 
and it was disgraceful for a gentleman not to play some instru- 
ment. In those days a base-viol was kept inevery drawing-room 
for the use of visitors, and every barber’s shop was provided with 
lute, cittern, and virginals, for his customers to play upon while 


’ 


they waited. Rabelais, in his famous chapter on the “ Education of 


a Young Prince,” makes his pupil learn to play seven different 
instruments, as well as to sing in parts. This part of education 
has long since been lost. It is the exception for a man to be 


able to play at all, and until a few years ago there was a certain 
prejudice against boys learning music: it was thought to unfit 
them for the serious business of life. 

I am well aware that we are changing back to our old national 
love of music. The musical part of our church ie Pi ie 
gained enormously in the last twenty years; there are every- 


wineve choral clubs and see associations: a great College of 


Music has been established; all the concerts are crowded, even 
those of the most classical nature. But it still remains a blot 
upon the education of the country, that music does not necessarily 
enter into it. When all our ae begin once more to lear 
instrument, when it is held disgraceful for a man of liberal 
education not to play and sing his part, then shall we become 
a natlon of 
musicians. 

Let us note one more thing about music. It is that those 
who seek recreation in musié ater singing must bring to their 
task an obedience even more absolute than those who dance. 
They become slaves of the strictest law ; they enter into volun- 
tary bondage under the most despotic of all mistresses, who will 
not allow the least of her commands to be neglected o1 - disobe ryed. 

Next in order I have set down games of Pea cambling, cards 
dice, and the like. These things are the madness of recreation; 
there is in them neither order, law, nor proportion. They excite 
no more noble emotions than can be obtained from the desire 
of winning or the fear of losing. Yet, so long as man continues 
on the face of the earth, man will, I suppose, gamble. is @ 
passion which may be suppressed or made to hide itself for a 
time, but it still breaks out again with all the old violence. 
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In the rough and rude life led by settlers in new countries; in 
the monotony of the lives of planters in tropical colonies; in the 
grey and barren lives of remote garrison towns ; in the worn-out 
lives of men who have exhausted every pleasure; in the resource- 
less lives of those who are so unfortunate as to have no’necessary 
work, who have learned no art, and have no intellectual resourees— 
gaming offers them the exc itement which helps them for a moment 
to shake off the ennui of their dull and stupid existence. Life 
must have this excitement and change. So gaming is the vice of 
the uncultured, the stupid, the ignorant, and those who have no 
resources—men who have resources in their own cultivation, men 
who understand and follow art, musicians, scholars, and students, 
are seldom gamblers. Nevertheless observe, again, this point in 
our search after a science—that life will have change, and the 
excitement of change. 

Let us pass on to games of dexterity. 

The games played in the ancient gymnasium were designed with 
special objects, besides those of amusement. ‘The Greek desired 
above all things to attain to and preserve, as long as he possibly 
could, physical perfection in form, and health, and dexterity : he 
was, in a sense, always in training. In his appearance he desired to 
present and to preserve the purity of outline and the graceful curves 
of a graceful statue. The gymnasium, again, where he practised 
the games, was not a playground so much as a place where a course 
of regulated exercise could be carried out. Again, it was the 
place where the young men could exhibit the grace of limb 
and movement which they loved so much, and “the strength, 
skill, and dexterity which they cultivated so carefully. 

Their games were all of a kind which, though simple, required 
activity of body, strength, quickness of eye, foot, and hand, and 
unceasing attention to keeping in perfect health and training. 

They all, ’ further, demanded the rigid observance of the rules and 
laws of the games, Again, they were amusements of the social 
kind, and man did not play ball by himself. 

The last of our divisions is that form of recreation known as 
story-telling. It has been maintained that there is only one story 
- the world, to which all the rest may be re!veed. That may 
be, but its descendants are many and various, and-tney have grown 
out of all resemblance to their common ancestors. This is an 
amusement of all times and of all countries. There are no 
savages so depraved as not to have their own stories; there are 
no men so superior to their fellows as to disdain the delights of a 
story, unless they are persons of no imagination: those, in fact, 
who most keenly enjoy this amusement are often men of the 
gravest lives, the most intellectual pursuits, and the most serious 
responsibilities. It is like the drama in one respect, that it 
demands the surrender of self from the listener. He must be 
entirely wrapped up and absorbed in the adventures of the 
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story; he must himself become its hero. [It is unlike the 
drama, because the story-teller has nothing to help him—no 
scenery, no dress, only the modulation of his voice and the 
fitness of his gestures. And he who does not tell, but writes 
a story has not even these. He has nothing but the silent pages, 
and yet with no other help he can control the imagination and 
carry the reader out of himself. 

We have now briefly followed, one by one, all the principal 
methods by which men in all ages have sought for recreation. 
As regards the present day, which is the most important to our- 
selves, we observe first that the drama was 1 nurer in tone 
and at the same time never more fashionable ; that pageants and 
spectacular s shows are few and of small importance exe: in Bel- 
cium ; that dancing has become an amusemen sively confined 
to the young people of the richer ec . Itisi yer an amuse- 
ment of the people ; the 4 adhe n do not know the modern 
waltz, and have forgotten the old national country-dance ; and 
those who do dance practise the amusement Ci mparat LVely seldom, 
because it has been foolishly associated with late hours and the 
expense of entertainment. Music and singing, on the other hand, 
are being cultivated with a daily inereasing earnestness, intelligence, 
and zeal. Gambling, bettin: i, | tteries. h: ard, and games ol 
chance, are still carried on, but secretly \s regards games 
of dexterity, there can be no question at all that we have 
seen in this century an enormous improvement in their use 
and practice. It has been said that two games, cricket and 
football, have pushed all the rest out of our public schools. 
That is not by any means true. All the old-fashioned games, 
with their minute and tedious rules, and th which were in a 


way the younger brothers of cricket and football, such as rounders 
and hockey, hav e been swept away. They are not to be regretted, 
because they were games which some how lacked th: quality of 
nobleness. But, besides, how many have been retained improved 
and newly invented? Who can ¢ mpare the rowing of the pre- 
sent day, which is an art requiring r long practice, great strength, 
with strict obedience and discipline, w ith the rowing of only sixty 
years ago, when Oxford and Cambridge began to race ? 
Then the old-fashioned tennis is not extinct, but it is eclipsed 
by racquets, the most beautiful game of ba ll « ever invented, which 
calls into play the highest qualities of activity, dexterity ,and 
quickness of eye. There is its younger sister, lawn me which 
has proved to be no fashion of the hour, but a real game supplying 
a physical want for girls as well as young men; there is cy cling, 
vhieh is not a new “thing, because eighty years ago there were 
bicycles, then called hobby. horses—the Duke of Northumberland 
has one in his museum at Alnwick. What can be healthier or 
better for youth than to mount the iron horse and away for a 
fortnight or three weeks across England, independent of every- 
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thing? And there are the various kinds of athletics, every one 
of which calls for the practice of the sterner virtues—self-denial, 
hard work, absolute temperance, early rising, perseverance, and 
pluck. 

Other ways of recreation there are in these modern times which 
are solitary and yet not harmful. Thus, one may practise alone, 
and for recreation, all the arts ; one may be a painter or a sketcher ; 
one may practise sculpture ; one may be a photographer, or a 
wood-carver; one may work with a lathe; one may play an in- 
strument ; one may etch—there is no end to the ways in which a 
man may find occupation for his leisure hours. Formerly all these 
things belonged to the tradesman, the mechanic, the professional 
person. The craft and mystery of the workman have now 


become the recreation of the educated man; after books and 
work at the desk and in the study, there are thousands who 
turn to art of all kinds in order to find the intellectual stimulant 


which they need. Observe again, here, that he who follows art 
even as a recreation only and an occupation for his leisure hours, 
follows a mistress who reserves all her prizes for those who work 
and who are obedient. 

In the same way there are many who, when the necessary work 
of the day is over, find in the stu ly of science the most delightful 


recreation possible. Among these men are astronomers, who ob- 
serve from the seston entomologists, who collect in the 
hedgerows of Muswell Hill and Hornsey ; ; geologists, who go no 


farther afield than Blac ich ath ; botanists, whose wildest haunt is 
Epping ; physicists and chemists, whose laboratory i is the table of 
their lodgings. Their reward, their recreation, comes to them in 
the exercise of faomlties, n * in their repose, in their contempla- 
tion of natural order and in the discovery or the acquisition of 
nature’s laws. 

Lastly, there is the solitary recreation of reading. Many men, 
I believe, read a great deal too much. They read voraciously, 
they devour all opinions, they assimilate nothing, they read 
without question and without criticism, so that their minds grow 
flabby, and they lose the power of vetting convictions. But 
reading on a method; reading which fills the mind with the 
charm of language and the magic of noble thought; reading 
which transfers from the page of the printed book, where they 
lie stored and preserved for ever, the thoughts and wisdom of a 
brain long since dead ; reading which lifts the soul and purifies 
F: heart—what can be said of such a recreation only invented 
for the common herd four hundred years ago, except that, like 
music, it is a gift from heaven itself? I have learned that quite 
recently a creat change has come over the agricultural class of 
this country. It is this: for the first time, the English rustic 
has begun to read. This is a thing of such vast importance that 
we may well ask ourselves what is to come of it, As yet, he 
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reads nothing but newspapers; he gets them from the clergy of 
the parish, from the squire’s house, from the railway porters, and 


from his cousins across the Atlantic. And he reads them all. 
The time has now come when we may attempt to discover 
among all these various endeavours after the Elixir of Recreation, 
what we proposed to ourselves at the outset—namely, the laws on 
which a system of true recreation must be based. Some of them 
may appear self-evident. But every science has its axioms, 01 
self-evident propositions. Observe, then, that these forms are 
not peculiar to our race or to our period: they have been, 
and are, common.to all.mankind in all ages. Now you hav 


seen that spectacles and. scenic displays, dan ine music and 
singing, gambling, games of dexterity, and story-telli /and 
always have been, amusements common to ] umanity 
setting aside study, which is the recreation of a f trong an 
earnest minds—every amusement that the w | ha r seen 
invented, may be so classified as to fall unde! f these heads. 
Remember, ] repeat, that there never has been a ace of men 
who have not practised, in some form or other, som not all, of 
these amusements. From these considerations we may lay down 


as a first Jaw of our being, and, therefore, a first law in the science 
of recreation, that we are impelled by nature to desire and to 


seek after joy, if that may be in any way procured. I mean that 
kind of happiness which is. to the soul what sunshi to the 
physical world. Men crave, continually for joy, the flowers 
turn to meet the sunshine. This is a great physical |: Just 
as, without light and sunshine, flowers languish a1 lie, sO, 


without joy, man loses his strength an .d A aC) 
In recognition of this univers sal 5 


i i i y | W as 
represented by the Greeks as the at ye) ring rshipped 
as such. Do not suppose that the vod of win ; he is some- 


times called, was the god of orgies and drunken mirth. Quit 
the contrary. He was called the everlasting youth, becai 


youth is the fitting time for joy ; spring is his season ; he teaches 
the culture of the vine, not only because wine is an emblem of 
life-blood and heat, and all, kinds of “pa ion, but use the 
orape itself is an emblem of the fruits of the earth, and because 
itis of all fruits the most sustaining, and the most. delightful. 
As. the god of wine that maketh di oe h is represented as 
frantic, raging, the destroyer of the soul ; the joy-bringer, 
Dionysus is youthful, noble of aspect tts in repose, and 


accompanied, not by the Meenades, but by the Graces; he is the 
giver of music, poetry, and dancing, which he brought from India, 
the land of the rising sun; he is the source of natural life and 
happiness; he is, in short, the expression of the instinct that 
craves for joy. 

We are quite, ready to acknowledge this instinct ; but have we 
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even begun to recognise it in the practical conduct of life? 
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What have we done with the old sports which our: ancestors 
loved somuch? We have abolished them all; with the brutal 
sports the innocent as well, the music, the dancing, the wrestling, 
the quarter-staff, the foot-racing, because they became associated 
with brutality and vice. We have mistaken effect for cause ; it 
was not the music‘and the cudgel-playing that caused brutality, 
but it was. brutality which seized upon innocent: sports. We 
robbed the people of their innocent joy, and we left them nothing 
in its place, except the public-house. 

There have been at least three successive generations to whom 
the old amusements have been forbidden. At the first: moment 
one'cannot quite understand what this means. Let us put it in 
another way. We have said to the boys:and girls of the working 
class—let us never say the lowe7 class ; there is no lower class,— 
“Because the old amusements have become coarse and vicious, 
because at the fairs the people get drunk, and at the dances they 
get drunk, and whenever re ‘y meet tovether they fight and drink, 
therefore, you shall have no more music, no more singing, no 
more feats of arms, and shows of strength and dexterity. As for 
you boys, you may go to the public -house, and stupefy yourselves 
with bad beer; as for you girls, you may stay at home. You 
may go where you like, and become. what you like, but you shall 
have no joy at ‘all in your young lives.” Or else we took them 
out of the village and te ught them to the manufacturing towns 
and made them work, before a merciful law forbade —the little 

children with the grown-up men and women,—from break of day 

till night, so that there was no time for play. Why, we do it 
still. All round us there are young girls by thousands—no 
law can touch iiiadwhso are doomed to spend their days 
working with their needles from early morning till late at night, 
without break or pause or any holiday save that when there is 
no work to be got, and so no food to be had. We have taken 
the joy out of their lives. This is a very cruel thing,—a more 
cruel thing has never happened in any country before,—for the 
young to “work so long and so hard that they have no time for 
play, “and if they had that there should be no play for them. 
Let us give them back their play. 

Remember that we have ke pt our own play; wedo daily what we 
have forbidden the poor to do at all ; everywhere we have our clubs, 
our institutes, our musical associations, our dances, our choirs, our 
athletics. They mean recreation, innocent and delightful ; let. us 
give back to the poor the things which we have forbidden them 
and retained for aha Alread y, | know, the movement has 
beguns The necessity for play is widely recognised ; there are 
societies for giving ente rtainments, concerts to the people; this 
is the first step towards the people giving concerts to themselves. 
There are boys’ clubs and girls’ clubs where the lads and lasses 
learn to sing and play games, and are soon, I hope, going to be 
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themselves, and no pursuit to follow. The gambling of 
working-men can no more be put down by legislature than 
that of their richer brothers: but it may be met by acknow- 
ledging the law of excitement and obeying it. Can we believe 
that a body of young Englishmen, who had learned music, and 
could play musical instruments, who could sing in parts, who 
were trained in a gymnasium, and had cultivated hand and eye, 
would ever be contented to waste their time in gambling. 

The fourth law is the law of association. 

There are, | admit, a ct among us who are content to find 
their happiness in solitas pursuits. Some men are so strong 
that after a day of man Ke labour they will spend an evening 
in study. Some are by nature disposed for loneliness, but these 
are few; for the most of mankind it may be said, that whether 
they work or whether they play, they must work and play with 
companions. This is the law of association, that recreation 


must bring men together; they must talk together, laugh to- 
cether, listen to each | other, and take counsel together. In the 
school ‘playing. fields friendships are formed which last a lifetime 
the readiest way to ‘al ww people, to bring together the good and 
to separate the bad, is to let them congregate for purposes of 
amusement in their leisure hours. 


The fifth is the law of rivalry. 

Every game which is not a game of ” ance depends upon the 
law of rivalry, and every player in it pits against the enemy 
all his strength, all his skill and all his cunning. Without any 
f the fighting element the game would be too insipid to go at 
all. With plenty of fight in it, there is no game which will not 
go. The desire to prove our strength, to be, and to show that we 
are, superior to some other at least, is an instinct. Ungoverned, 
it makes a young man oan and boisterous, self-assertive, loud, 
and inclined to brawl. Reduced to discipline, it makes him 
eager after perfection, and resolved to show that he can at least 
hold his own with his fellows. 

A sixth law is the law of honour. 

A man works for the daily wage; he plays for honour. | There- 
fore, whatever is proposed or designed that the people should do 
by themselves, their amusement must include the element of 
personal distinction. There must be a prize in view, even if it 
be nothing more than a wreath of laurel or of bay. It is easy 
to see how this enters into art of every kind, music, singing, 
games of dexterity, and dancing. As regards ‘acting, my own 
dream is of a blameless theatre, where the actors shall be the 
work-people themselves, in this way affording and receiving recrea- 
tion. And so it is easy to see how it may enter into this as well. 
The law of rivalry is based on the fighting instinct; the law 
of honour is based on the instinct of ambition, which may fill 
the mind of a player as much as the mind of a poet or a 
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philosopher, and is by no means a mere contemptil 
notoriety and fame. 
The next law is the law of unselfishness. 


It is the essence of recreation that it should be pw 
itself, and for no purposes of gain or personal ambiti 
business of life is the earning of bread tirst, the advane 


one’s own interests next, and the gratification of persona 


bition. The play of lifesshould be separated from these 
Whatever contests enter into it, whatever rivalries and am 
these must be for nothing more valuable than the crown 
In«tlris play there must be a fair field for all, and 1 


must not trample on the weak; and there 
old: familiar phrase, “ nothing to get” for any}! 
and the distinction of doing well. 

Then there is a law of manhood. 

I mean by this law that there must 
amusement that is unworthy of a man, beneat 
destructive of his physical or mental: strength. 
recreation should be encouraged which is not wo1 
seriously studied and practised. Thus, to t part in 
fight is below the dignity of a man; to | 
degrades a man. Yet it is not undignifie 
sticks, nor to run races and leap hurdles. A 
again, if they were admissible under 
forbidden under this, because they degrade 
them. 

There is, next, a law of action W! 
attempted, every form of recreation m 
activity of mind or of body, or of both. 
alert. It must so occupy the faculties as 
thought of anything else. 

There is also a law of freedom. That 
voluntary, a thing taken up at will and 
When any form of recreation absorbs the 1 
interfering with the business of life, it is no longei 


but a serious pursuit, and none of our laws any lon 
to it. Thus the personal history of actors is generally) 


of how a young man began to play in private theat 
how he began to think of his acting when | 
been thinking of his business, and how his amusement 
at last the sole business of his life, for which, an 
began to live. 

‘here are one or two laws which are 1 by 
mentioned, such as the law of innocency, the law 
restraint, and the law of good behaviour, with othe 
you will find in your copybooks. 
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Lastly, there is the most important law of all. Lf 
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ordered by, law. I call this the most important. Perhaps you 
will not think so. But to me it seems a most remarkable thing 
that men should only find their highest and noblest recreation 
in occupations which subject them to the most rigorous law. 
Are we, then, to put aside the servitude of labour only to assume 
a still more rigorous form of servitude? That is exactly what we 
have to do. I have called your attention to the obedience and 
subordination, order and discipline, which enter into each form 
of amusement—one after the other--except one, the amusement 
of gambling, which is neither a worthy nor a recreative amuse- 
ment. You have seen that laws are necessary for recreation. 
Man cannot, either in work or amusement, escape from law ; 
but by making the law part of himself, so to speak, so that he 
cannot escape from it or break it, as the perfect musician so far 
absorbs the laws of his art that they have become part of 
himself, he puts himself above the law. Even in his recreations 
aman must obey the laws of his nature and of the world. The 
more these laws are studied and discovered, the better will man 
be enabled to play as well as to work. 

I began by saying that there is a science of recreation as well 


as a science of painting. I then pointed out the principal 
modes in which recreation has been attempted. I have called 
your attention to certain points in the history, development, and 


practice of each, and I have deduced certain laws which seem to 
me to lie at the foundation of recreation, so that, unless these be 
obeyed and satisfied, the thing is of no avail. 

There is, you have seen, a law of joy; there is a law of 
opposites; there is a law of excitement; there is a law of 
association; there is a law of rivalry; there is a law of 
honour; there is a law of manhood; there is a law of un- 
selfishness; there is a law of action; there is a law of freedom: 
and, lastly, there is a law of law itself. Perhaps there are 
other laws to be discovered; but these, I think, are the most 
important. Now, take any amusement you please, and try it by 
these laws. For instance, the game of cricket. You will find 
that it satisfies every one of these conditions. So also, as I have 
said before, does part-singing ; so does music; so does rowing; so 
do athletics of all kinds. 

Such is the science of recreation,—a science whose laws are as 
rigid as those of astr momy or chemistry. 

It is the science of the thing which, however we may try to 
Suppress and ignore it, is a necessity of our existence. With- 
out it we grow ‘physicall: y weak and mentally crooked ; we become 
incapable of noble thoughts or noble deeds; we are the mere 
slaves of work. But those who employ the higher forms of recrea- 
tion, the forms in accordance with the laws of our being, are like 
the Greeks in their gymnasia, in that they maintain the beauty 
and the perfection of the body; and they are greater than the 
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—— | 


Greeks, because they have a higher obj ct 1 y than 1 main F 
tenance of a perfect frame. 2 
You have seen, lastly, how these higher forms mean voluntary 
servitude to rigorous laws, so that, working or playing ‘an 
never escape from law, and this servitude to |] is th best 
thing for us. 
Considering all these things, let us look round ind ery 
what are, and what should be, the actual recreations of ation, 
and what is their influence upon the national character. The 
let us give back to the people the joys we have taken em. 
Let us teach them in the Board Schools to play music, let us en- 
courage them to dance, to sing in parts, to practise 1 i an 


the new athletics, to paint and draw for th 
themselves, to give themselves their own 
some who preach the doctrine that their m 


from the rich and givento the poor. Id : th 
money would do them much good ; but tl 4 


oift than money, which the rich can 

namely, the knowledge of those sim} le al 
need cost nothing, by which the rich themsel | ives 
and make them beautiful and hap} 
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THE PRINCIPLES 


THE great interest of thi 


OF STATE-INTHRFERENCE. 
BY DPD, G. RITCHIE. 


political writings of John Stuart Mill 
lies partly in the fact that his thinking is in a process of transition 
from the extreme doctrines of individualism and laissez-favre, 
in which he was brought up, to a more adequate conception of 
society. His candour makes his inconsistencies easily apparent ; 
and the inconsistencies of a man of genius are always instructive 
At present we wish to point out a few of the consequences which 
result from the abstract and mechanical or arithmetical way of 
regarding society as an aggregate of individuals, and of looking 
on government as a power whose influence is necessarily antago- 
nistic to individual freedom. 

[. Mill takes liberty in the merely negative sense of “being left 
to oneself.” As he says (“ Liberty,” Chapter V.), “ All restraint 
qué. restraint is an evil.’ Now if this only meant “Restraint for 
which there is no reason is an evil,” that would be true enough. 
But in the context it means much more. The Pythagoreans held 
that the unlimited was of the nature of evil, and limit of the 
nature of good. Mill inverts this. Yet, surely, it is only by 
restraint or limit that anything can be done. If you want to 
make a river useful, either for navigation or for turning mill- 
wheels, you must prevent it spreading itself at large over the 
fields; you must hem it in a narrow channel, in order to give it 
re cularity and force. If aman wants to do any good work in the 
world, he must restrict himself to certain things, and not go on 
dabbling vaguely in everything. To exalt liberty, in the sense of 

“absence of restraint,” at the expense of restraint, is, as Sir James 
Fitzjames Stephen says, like praising the centrifugal force in 
the solar system and blaming the centripetal. Enthusiasm 
about a negation is enthusiasm thrown away. Sir J. Fitzjames 
Stephen says much about liberty having this merely negative 
meaning. It has this meaning in Mill’s book,* but in ordinary 
language it means very much more. ‘The liberty for which men 
have fought, and suffered, and died, is not the mere negative 
abstraction of “ being left alone.”+ Political liberty means not 
mere absence of restraint, but freedom from arbitrary, illegal, 

* With a similar inclination for ‘‘ the unlimited,’’ Mill in his ** Logic” (Bk. ii., 
ch. vii., vol. i, p. 803, 8th edition), refers to such axioms as the ‘‘ inconceivability 
of the opposite’ as being, accor’ ling to Mr. Spencer’s view, “ the incurable limitations 
of the human conceptive faculty ;”’ as if the capacity of thinking 2+ 2 = 5, and 
suchlike absurdities, would be an advantage to us. The necessity of mathematics, 
which Mill does not admit, is just their peculiar advantage. 


t ‘ La loi et la liberté”’ was the motto on a flag of the National Guard in the French 
Revolution. 
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unconstitutional, unwise restraint, and implies the positive side 
of subjection to good laws, which those wh submit to them 


recognise as In some way made by themselves, whether directly, 
or through representatives, or by trusted rulers. Liberty in its 
positive sense may therefore mean the sovereignty of law. as 
distinct from the sovereignty of individuals ; and if liberty comes 
to mean the absence of all law, we regard that as a e rruption 
or degradation of liberty, and call it more properly “licence.” 


Such merely negative “liberty” would practically mean the 
tyranny of the strongest. 

Mill gives an ap parently more positive definition of liberty 
when he says “ Liberty consists in doing what one desir Bie 
this OCcCUFS tO him only a propos of a lift culty raised the 
negative definition of li berty. If you see a man ste] aaa on toa 
bridge which you know to be unsafe, you would fee! justified in 


seizing him and holding him bak: . ig if liberty consists in 
being left to oneself, you were certainly interfering with his 


liberty. Sut, says Mill. ae F, iberty consists in doing what one 
desires, and he does not de sire to fall into the river.” This brings 
us to the amb iguity in the word “ desire. The man desired to 


cross the bridge, and you interfere with that particular desire, for 
the sake of furthering his general desire to remain alive and dry. 


But on this interpret tation of liberty there is almost no Jima to 
the amount of interference or restraint which would be justified. 
Thus a man desires to succeed in life, but he engages % a busi- 
ness which you know will not succeed. Then, according to Mill's 
view, you would be justified in forbidding him to exercise the 
trade he has chosen. The Inquisitor torturing a heretic might 
say, “ This man desires salvation, and I am seeking to prevent 


him being damned;” and of course the Inquisitor is as much 
convinced of the unsoundness of the heretic’s opinions, as you can 
be of the unsoundness of some rotten planks. Thus we should 
arrive at an extreme opposite conclusion from that which Mill 
wishes to reach; and his defence of liberty would turn out to be 
an apology for despotism. It is the characteristic of an abstract 
theory to admit of quite opposite applications 

II. In the negative sense of absence of restraint, liberty is 
obviously not an end but only a means; and where there isa 
better result to be got by leaving alone, there that policy is to be 
chosen. In Mill’s views about the supreme importance of indi- 
viduality of ee we find, so far, the reason for the value he 
puts on the absence of restraint. Now, with regard to this, there 
are two question w. be asked: (1) Does Mill conceive of individu- 
ality aright ? and (2) Will absence of restraint secure it ? 

l. Mill quotes Humboldt as saying: “The end of man is the 
highest aid most harmonious development of his powers to a 
complete and consistent whole.” * But when Mill explains what 


* *¢ Liberty,” Chapter iii. 
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he means by individuality, we find that he takes it, like freedom, 
in the negative and abstract sense of diversity of one man from 
another; and he treats this diversity, this endless’ difference, as if 
it were a good thing in itself, an end to be pursued for its own 
sake. It is perfectly true that where there is no diversity, where 
all men are of one uniform type, every one doing exactly what 
his neighbours do, there we may be sure there is imperfect and 
stunted development. Goodness manifests itself in many ways. 
Genius is apt to appear eccentric. But Mill seems to convert the 
propositions, and to regard diversity and eccentricity as desirable 
in themselves. Originality is most precious, but, as Fitzjames 
Stephen says, “ Originality consists in thinking for yourself, and 
not in thinking unlike other people.” 

2. It may very well be doubted whether absence of control 
would necessarily produce individuality, at least such individu- 
ality as constitutes “an element of well-being.’ As a matter of 
history, do we find that the growth of a settled State system and 
the elaboration of laws are adverse to the existence of individu- 
ality? A tribe of savages or barbarians are all very much more 
like one another in. body and mind, than a similar number of 
civilised men of the same country. Among civilised men there 
is nuch greater variety of facial expression than among those at 
a lower stage. What certainly is true is, that in earlier times 
when locomotion was more difficult in the world at large, or in 
any given country, there was a more picturesque diversity. The 
inhabitants of one province or town differed more from that of 
another ; but within each of these smaller areas it may be very 
much questioned whether there was as much scope for individu- 
ality as there is now. The man who differed from his neighbours 
too much ran a greater chance of exile or death than in times 
when the areas over which the same law prevails: are larger. 
Undoubtedly in all transition from old to new institutions there 
is loss as wellas gain. We cannot help that. The great thing is 
to endeavour that the gain shall always be much oreater than the 
loss. There is an Idolon which we may call the “ picturesq ue- 
ness of the past.” When we image to ourselves any past period 
which has proved worthy of being remembered with a personal 
atfection,—that of itself limits us to a small portion of the whole 
human race, and to small periods of time,—we think at once 2 
many places distant from one another, and yet we think only o 
a small number of persons, of the few who have been so con- 
spicuous as to become historical characters. We forget the 
immense number of stupid, uninteresting, common-place ‘“ Phili- 
stines,” who must have been the contemporaries of Pericles, or 
of Dante ; and we forget the great part of the lives of even the 
conspicuous people, which must have been commonplace, and 
‘just like the lives of anybody else.” Again, the impression we 
sometimes. get, that as time goes on individuality tends to dis- 
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appear, is, to a great extent, due to the recognition that on the 
whole, as we come nearer our own times, the people we hear of 
are like ourselves, and therefore the feeling of strangeness dies 
away. But it is to a great extent want of imagination that 


makes people feel the life in which they are actually living defi- 
cient in interest. One of the main functions of art is just t 
teach us to see the world in which we live as we never saw it 
before, to recall the golden an h Foie ages D ype nl yr our eyes 
to see them in the life we have despised as common e. Thi 
greatness of many a man is not coonist L he lead : for 
then only can people pick ar what 1s reall; t about him. 

The average individual, ft to himself, is mo ikely to 
grow up just like his ca i The undisciplin racter j 
more likely to be weak; and the individuality wl] 3; wortl 
having should be based not on weakn rth. But 
this consideration suggests an important d ‘tion. We must 
distinguish between the influence of Society and Custom oven 
the individual, and the influence of the Stat id Law 

III. It is true that the Stat $ society anisi nd that 
law is custom regulated. But it does not 1 w that they will 
always act in the same direction—that lav always affect 
the individual in the same way that custom and opinion do, only 
with stronger force. To think this is to become a victim to that 
vice of abstraction against which we have constantly to be on 
our guard. Mill argues, in Chapter IV. of his “ Liberty,” as i 
society regulated and socie ty unregulated, : f law and opinion 
always acted in the same direction, differi: nly in respect of 
the oreater force be longi Ino to the forme) Now » far is this 
from being the case, that ve ry often it is lay r the State) alone 
which can protect the individual against the excessive force of 
opinion and the tyranny of custom. Many people may think a 
man a scoundrel, but a well-reculated State protects him against 
lynching and against libel. In what we call “society” there are 
many associations or communities besides the great community 
which we call the State. There is the family (both in the sense 
of familia or household, and in the sense of gens or clan); there 


are all the various professions and trades, whether explicitly 
organised in guilds and unions or not; there are all churches and 
re Tigious bodies; ; there are ancient and powerful corporations, with 
charters, and privileges, and customary rights ; there are also 
modern and powerful joint-stock companies; and there are all 
the various combinations between man and man formed by con- 
tracts of all sorts. The head of the household, if left to himself 
to act, “ like the Cyclops” in patriarchial manner, might exercise 
his patria potestas in a way which would interfere with the just 
liberty—+z.e., what we have come, or are coming, to regard as the 
just liberty of wife, children, and servants. The State steps in 
to protect them by direct legislation, or by sanctioning legal 
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remedies against the exercise of customary privileges with which 
in the good old days it would never have dared to meddle, or 
dreamt of meddling. The trades guilds exercised an authority 
over individuals to which the State has gradually put an end. 
The State has restrained religious bodies from exercising the 
control they wished-over the opinions and conduct of individuals. 
We are beginning to find out that the power of gas and water 
companies, and the relations between landlord and tenant, be- 
tween employer and employed, nay, even between parent and 
child, frequently need State interference 7n the wnterest of indi- 
vidual freedom. Yet all these various subordinate associations 
of men contribute their share to the formation of that vague 
totality which we call “ public opinion.” 

If we consider this difference between State control and the 
control of society or opinion, we can understand what would 
otherwise be inexplicable ; in a country where the State meddles 
less with the individual, society may meddle more; and wice versa. 
Mill, with his usual candour, recognises this. “In England,” he 
says, “the yoke of opinion is perhaps heavier, that of law lighter, 
than in most other countries of EKurope.”* But the full signifi- 
cance of this Mill fails to see. Most rightly and most necessarily 
he protests against that petty social tyranny which leads to so 
much hypocrisy, and which dwarfs men and women, both in- 
tellectually and morally. ‘The evil of such a tyranny of opinion 
is, however, no necessary argument against State control. On 
the contrary, it is sometimes only by a more effective State 
action that the individual can be saved from excessive social 
pressure. It is well to fight opinion with its own weapons; but 
stronger arms are sometimes needed. Thus the State, in taking 
education from the hands of ecclesiastical bodies, or of close cor- 
porations, or at least by controlling such sects and corporations, 
interferes in behalf of individual liberty. 

IV. The word “interference” is dyslogistic; the constant use 
of it in discussions about the functions of government implies the 
false theory, that all that the State gains the individual loses. 
But, as we have just seen, State interference may mean individual 
protection ; the State may interfere in order to prevent some 
lesser body interfering. Compulsory education may be regarded 
as interference with the liberty of the parents, but it is interfer- 

* “ Liberty,” Chapter i. 

t Mr. Spencer (** The Man versus The State,” pp. 111, 112) rightly protests against “ fili- 
bustering’’ in the colonies. Butis there likely to be more “ filibustering” where there 
is a strong government, or where there is none atall? We have not touched on the 
vexed question of intervention in foreign affairs. We would only point out that the 
discussions on the subject swarm with abstractions. Non-intervention cannot be a 
policy ; for it is an impossibility alike in internal and external affairs. Even where 
no other civilised nation is likely to pounce on a barbarous island, we do not escape 
responsibility if our traders destroy the population by “ free trade” in rum, or carry 
them off as forced labourers by a mockery of “free contract.” Not non-intervention, 


but intervention only in the interests of humanity, ought to be the watchword of those 
who dislike the spirit of aggression. 
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ence in behalf of the liberty of the child. Interference with the 
freedom of bequest may be prevention of the tyranny of the 
“dead hand.” Interference with freedom of contract may be 
protection of those who cannot protect themselves. That we can 
call a measure “interference” is no proof that the measure is 


bad; we may be interfering with what is bad. It is no proof 


even that individual liberty—even in its quite negative sense— 
is being diminished. 

V. If, then, State-interference be not necessarily in itself a bad 
thing, nor necessarily hostile to liberty, when ought the State to 
interfere,and when not? Mill lays down the rule that “the sole 
end for which mankind are warranted, individually or collectively, 
in interfering with the liberty of action of any of their number, 
is self-protection.” * The State or society, he holds, can never 
rightly interfere with “that part of a person’s conduct which 
merely concerns himself.” He holds, on the one hand, that only 
protection of other individuals can ever justify State interference 
(though it may not always do so), and, on the other hand, that 
acts which are merely self-regarding, can never rightly be 
interfered with by others. The conception of the individua 
appears here in its most abstract and negative form. Mill dis- 
claims a theory of abstract rights, and yet his way of reasoning 
implies it. He assumes the 1 ight of a person to regulate for him- 
self a definite part of his life independently of, and prior to, his 
existence as the member of a community. It is clear that the 
individual of whom Mill is really thinking is the full-groy wn 
who is capable of being influenced in his conduct by the result of 
discussion—2i.é., is capable of guiding all his life by rati tae; con- 
siderations—ie., a person very “like Mill himself. The individual 
in this very fully-developed sense is the product of a very aay need 
civilisation, and is rare even in the most advanced societies. 
Mill says “ Liberty as a principle has no application to any state 
of things anterior to the time when mankind have become capable 
of being improved by free and equal discussion.” If we take this 
strictly, it limits the concession of liberty much more than most 
people would care or would dare to limit it. But this conception 
of the full-grown individual is taken apart from the only surround- 
ings which make him possible; he is thus made into an 
abstraction ; his only relation to others is that of difference and 
exclusion ; his “ self” and his “sphere ” stands over against their 
“selves” and their “spheres.” The real civilised individual, 
however, is no such mere negation ; his true self he finds not in 
distinction and separation from others, but in community with 
them. Wemay very well doubt whether any acts, nay, even any 
thoughts, of the individual can, in the strict sense, be merely 
self-regarding, and so matter of indifference to other individuals. 
If we have our own best interests at heart, it is of the very 
* “ Liberty,’ Chapter i. 
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greatest importance to us that all the people we have to do with 
should think as soundly and act as rightly as possible. We 
cannot separate our own interests in an abstract way from the 
interests of others, nor theirs from ours. The more we learn ot 
nature, and the more we learn of human society, the more we 
discover that there are no absolute divisions, but that every atom 
influences, and is influenced, by every other. It may be very 
inexpedient to meddle with particular acts, or it may be prac- 
tically impossible to do so; but we can lay down no hard and 
fast line separating self-regarding acts from acts which affect 
others. We may use the d istinction, as we use many others, with 
sufficient convenience in ordinary talk, but we must not suppose 
that it contains any magic light to guide us in life or in legisla- 
t1on. 

Neither the supposition of a definite sphere within which an 
individual’s actions are merely self- regarding (a supposition 
which Mill expressly avows, and Mr. Spencer,* in spite of his 
biology, apparently implies), nor the old doctrine of natural rights 
(which Mr. Spencer expre ssly avows, and Mill, in spite of his 
Benthamism, apparently implies), nor Mr. Spencer's own special 
new theory of the social organism, affords us any help in answer- 
ing the question whether in any particular case government 
action is desirable or not. Of course we do not intend to deny 
that each of these conceptions has an intelligible meaning, if not 
abstractly interpreted, nor that they each and all have a value 
alike in historical explanation, and in practical discussion. There 
is a sphere of individual action into which we have come, or are 
coming, to see that other fo ears ought not in a well-regu- 
lated society to intrude; this sphere is not, however, something 
fixed and known beforehand, but an ideal differing at different 
times, always more or less vague, and to be permanently secured 
only by the help of a strong, and vigorous, and enlightened State. 
(We say permanently because, of course, a tyranny, for instance, 
may occasionally, for its own ends, give more liberty in some 
respects than an oligarchy.) ‘There are natural rights; but these 
are not behind, but in front of political progress. Man is still 
struggling to know, as well as to attain, his true nature and 
his just rights. The conception of organic growth, if properly 
grasped, clears away mischievous abstractions in polities and in 
mami ; but polities and history are not thereby turned into 
branches of imaginative biology. In understanding human 
nature and human society, we must have recourse to a set of 
ideas which find hardly any place at a lower stage. We have 
come into a realm of ends or aims, consciously sought and freely 
realised. Problems of practical politics may be discussed more 
profitably on the basis of the Utilitarianism of Bentham or 


* See article on “Mr. Herbert Spencer’s Political Philosophy,” in the December 
number of Time (for 1885). 
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Mill, than on the basis of Mr. Spencer's incongruous mixture ol 
“Natural Rights ” and physiological metaphor. 

It is often re peated that in ancient society the individual ex- 
isted for the sake of the State, whereas in modern society the 
State exists for the sake of the individual. This is one of those 
antithetical commonplaces whose —. truth is apt to be mis- 
leading. We may safely take the Hellenic State as typical of the 
ancient State, and Athens and Sparta as the typ! cal 7 llenie 
States. The Athenian citizen existed for Athens it is true; but 
did not Athens exist for the Athenian citizen? Any one who 





doubts this may read again what Pericles—Pericles, whom Mill 
takes as a type of well- developed individuality—says in the 
“Funeral Speech,” which Thucydides, with at least dramatic 
truth, puts into his mouth. The Athenian citizen should be 
ready to die for Athens, because Athens offers so glorious a life 
of freedom to the Athenian citizen. “But,” it will be said, 


“Sparta was very different.” True, Sparta could not have pro- 
duced a Pericles. The philosophers Plato and Aristotle, who to 
modern eyes appear to exaggerate the functions of the State, 
praise Sparta just because the Spartan constitution was almost 
the only one which professedly aimed at making its citizens good. 
The Spartan conception of “goodness” was a very narrow one 
but it was the goodness of the individual citizens which was the 
object aimed at, however unsuccessfully, by the lifelong restraint 
in which they lived. If we turn to modern times, is it not just 
those very men to whom liberty has been a religion that have 
been most ready to sacrifice ease, friendship, happiness, life itself, 
for what they conceived to be the good of their nation? “Mourir 
pour la patrie ” is the sequel of revolution in the name of liberty. 
The popular and poetic instinct which has united, as objects of 
devotion, freedom and fatherland, has more of truth in it than 
the arguments of theorists, who see only individualism in liberty, 
and in the requirements of the State always an evil, which may 
sometimes be necessary. 

The State has, as its end, the realisation of the best life by the 
individual. This best life can only be realised in an organised 
society—i.e., in the State; so that the State is not a mere means 
to indiv idual welfare as an end; in a way, the State is an end to 
itself. Modern ethies would indeed ge nerally add that this best 
life of the individual cannot be completely realised in his 
particular. nation, but only in and along with the best life of 
humanity. W hether there is an end for the individual outside 
of the end for humanity is a question which some would raise. 
In answer we shall only call attention to the fact, that all — 
moralities and all healthy religions (i.¢., all those which, if 
widely spread, would be compatible with the continued dy 
flourishing existence of human society in this world) have placed 
the best life for man here in some sort of community with other 
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men, and have conceived of any better life hereafter as still 
life in community. The individual who cannot realise the possi- 
bilities of his spiritual nature in his earthly dwelling-place yet 
feels himself a citizen of the heavenly city, a member of the 
company of the elect of God. 

But what is this best life? We cannot define it, we cannot 
formulate it in any one word or phrase. It will be differently 
conceived of according to the measure in which it is realised. 
The ideal determines the actual, but is also determined by 
As humanity advances, as man comes to understand himself and 
his aims more and more, these aims appear to him in new forms. 
They change as he changes. Each generation has its own ideal of 
what is best and highest ; and what proves itself to be best and 
highest in any generation may be taken as the measure and 
determination of that generation’s ideal. The good man of any 
age is the standard of goodness in that age. 

It may be objected to this brief account of the relation of 
State and individual in respect of their ends, that it involves the 
fallacy of arguing in a circle. “‘he State cannot be both end and 
not end ; the ideal cannot be produced by the age for which it is 
an ideal. Logic is against you.” Well, then, let us answer boldly: 
So much the worse for logic; 2.e., the abstract logic of mathematics 
or of mech anics is not applicable to what is organic or more than 
organic.* Wherever there is growth, there we must expect to 
find what will not fit into one or other of the alternatives of an 
antithesis. No one has solved the puzzle whether the hen or the 
egg comes first. We cannot understand the one without implying 
the other; and so it is with the individual and the State, with 
the actual morality of an age, and the ideal or end which deter- 
mines that morality. 

In the early forms of society, the conception of human well- 
being is limited to the well-being of the family or tribe to which 
the individual belongs. Morality for him is determined by the 
needs of his family or tribe. ‘That is right which tends to its 
preservation, its being, and its well-being (for even in the earliest 
stage something more than the mere continued existence enters, 


* As a fine specimen of Mr. Sp r slogic, we may take this sentence from “ Pol. 
[nst..” p. 730: “It is not so much that a social life passed in peaceful occupation is 
positively moralising, as that a social life passed in war is positively demoralising. 
Sacrifice of others to.self is in the one incidental only, while in the other it is 
necessary. Such aggressive egoism as accompanies the industrial life is extrinsic ; 

whereas the aggressive egoism of the militant life is intrinsic.” It is doubtless 
important to be informed that A is not A, but it becomes wearisome after a time, 
and we long to learn that A is B---i.c., something other than merely itself. It is useful 
to know thata square is not a circle ; but it is more useful to know, even approximately, 
what square is any given circle. Even in mathematics, the logic of mere identity 
does not carry us far. “ Industrialism,” as we know it in the actual world, is not so 
separate from “militancy,” as Mr. Spencer’s distinctions would make us believe. Of 
course it would be possible to define each of them so as absolutely to exclude the 
other ; but the things thus defined would be ideas of Mr. Spencer's, and not 


r2alities. 
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however dimly, into the conception of the social end). That is 
wrong which tends to decay or dissolution. The individual by 
himself has no morality; but in the struggle for the welfare of 
the family we have already, in an elementary form, many of 
the virtues. As other communities grow up wider than the 
family, in answer to wants which it alone cannot meet, the 
ideal of excellence is changed. When we come to the highly- 
developed city state of the “classical” world, the civic virtues 
become the most prominent, sometimes threatening to crush 
out those of the family altogether. With the Roman Empire 
and the spread of Christianity there grew up the idea of a 
community of mankind, at least within the limits of the Roman 
world and of Christendom. ‘The incursions of the northern 
barbarians restored their importance to the family and tribal 
virtues, but the decay of the empire and the prevailing type 
of religion caused the civic virtues to fall into comparative 
neglect. The rise of the modern nation has again given them 
a place in our more complex ideal. But beyond the nation there 
is growing up more and more the conception of the oneness of 
humanity—not now a mere speculative phrase, as with the 
Stoics, nor limited to one creed, as in the Middle Ages: but 
a definite element in our ideal, however little it may as yet have 
modified political practice. The interests of hu imanity seem often 
to conflict with the interests of the nation, as the interests of the 
nation with those of the family. The child must learn in the 
little world of home or school the lessons to be used in the larger 
world outside; and yet the virtues of manhood, needed in the 
larger world, are not exactly the same as those of childhood and 
youth. So it is in the “ education of the human race.” At 
each step in advance correction and modification are required. 
At each step, however, the duties and virtues of the individual 
are determined by the conception of a common good ; but this 
conception of common good changes and grows with the progress 
of mankind. The very fact of progress makes abstract ethical 
precepts of little value. They have only a general validity, and 
may not fit the case where we wish to apply them. Our ethical 
judgments are judgments about particulars, and the same is true 
of our political judgments. When any measure of State action is 
proposed, there is little advantage to be got by asking whether 
this is the sphere of the State ? or whether it is meddling with 
the sphere of the individual? as if every one could tell, before- 
hand, without any particular experience, what these spheres 
were. They are what we think they ought to be; and they are 
not necessarily mutually exclusive. It is much better to ask the 
Utilitarian question: Is this particular measure expedient in this 
case? Bentham would ask, “ Will it tend to the greatest happi- 
ness of the greatest number? "—a question profitless in its 
apparent precision. We must alter it into the vaguer but less 
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misleading one: “ Will it tend to the greater well-being, physical, 
intellectual, moral, of mankind, or at least of that portion of 
mankind which we can practically take into account?” or we 
may put it: “Will it make society healthier?”—a formula 
Mr. Spencer would probably accept. For Mr. Spencer has 
admirably used the Aristotelian analogy of health in explaining 
morality. Healthy activities are (on the whole, and in the long 
run) pleasant activities, and so the mistake has arisen of treating 
the accompanying pleasure, which is merely a conspicuous ex- 
ternal trait, as if it were the end to be sought. But we cannot 
pursue the ethical problem further at present. 
_ Our question about any particular measure, “Is it for the good 
of those for whom we are legislating ?” might quite well be 
adopted by holders of opposite views about the State. Some 
would reject a measure because they think it better the individual 
should in this case be left alone; others would adopt it because 
they think in this case the individual needs State protection. 
But even before it is applied to any particular case the general 
question admits of being divided into three special questions, 
which, following the guidance of Sir J. Fitzjames Stephen,* we 
sj formulate thus :— 

Is the object aimed at gous ? (1... aS we have explained, 
wil it tend to advance the well-being of -the community ?) 

Will the proposed means attain it ? 

3 Will they attain it at too great an expense or not? (v.¢., 
can the end be attained without doing more harm than is com- 
pensated by the benefit of its attainment ?) 

If, now, we ask whether the Liberal—or what Mr. Spencer 
scientifically designates ‘“‘the sub-species Radical ”—is inconsis- 
tent in maintaining freedom of opinion and freedom of trade, 
while at the same time maintaining the expediency of Compulsory 
Education and of Factory Acts, both of which are interferences 
with complete freedom in money-making, and the former of 
which is capable of being re a ted as an interference with 
freedom of opinion also—if any abstract principle of individual 
versus government is to decide, the answer clearly is, as Mr. 
Spencer thinks, that he is inconsistent, and there is really a 
reaction in favour of Toryism.* But let us, leaving abstractions, 
put our question in its triple form, and see what results. 

Let us take first the case of State regulation of opinion. Now 
it might be very desirable that all men should at all times think 
correctly, but this no State can secure. The State, however, can 
interfere with the utterance of opinion in conversations, speeches, 
and writings, because these are overt acts. Suppose we admit 

* “ Liberty, Equality, epondgens 5 ” p. 49: “ Compulsion is bad (i.) when the object 
aimed at is bad ; (ii.) when the > ct aimed at is good, but the compulsion employed 
is not calculated to obtain it; (iii.) when the object aimed at is good, and the 


compulsion employed is calculate rd to obtain it, but at too great an expense.” 
1 “The Man versus the State,” pp. 1 ff. 
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that it is desirable to regulate private conversation so that 
nothing immoral or irreligious (from any given point of view) 
should be uttered without punishment—i.e., suppose we admit 
the end to be good. There still remains the difficulty, that we 
cannot attain this end without establishing a system of ¢ spronage 
and delatio, which might be worse for the cohesion and welfare 

of society than the occasional hearing of some shocking remark. 

With public speeches and published writings the case 1s obviously 

different. It is of their very essence that they are public acts ; 
so that the State can more easily interfere, although the end 
of suppressing any particular opinion may not thereby be 
obtained. Suppose we agree that the Russian Government is 
very wise in excluding the works of Mr. Herbert Spencer from 
public libraries, and preventing them being publicly sold, we 
know quite well that that will only lead to their being devoured 
more eagerly in private, and with all the ad litional zest which, 
since the days of Eden, has accompanied the eating of forbidden 
fruit. If people have to smuggle their liquor or their literature 

they will take care that they get it strong. The mischief of 
wrong opinions is thus intensified. Besides which, to check the 
free utterance of opinion may be to close a safety valve. Of 
course there are many distinctions which must be made. It may 
be expedient to leave untouched an eee expressed in a book, 
especially if it is a large, or a scientific, or a dull book ; while the 

same opinion, expressed in a thrilling tate ch at an enthusiastic 
meeting, may be treated as an incitement to crime, or certain 
to promote a breach of the peace. A wise A‘ lministration requires 
great tact and foresight in knowing when they can safely 
interfere. ‘There is no @ priori rule applicable alike in every 
case, 

There still remains “the previous question:” Is uniformity of 
Opinions, on religious and moral matters, a de sirab le thing for the 
wellare of any given community ? “ Certainly,’ it may be said, 

“if they are right opinions.” But how do we know that our 
opinions are right? Of course every one is convinced he is right; 
but if he re ally is, he should claim the power of convincing other 
people by other means than those of force. Uniformity of 
opinion, if obtained by force, may be only the e-petaiiection of 
error ; and even if the opinion were right, if not really accepted, 
the result would be hypocrisy, and intellectual and moral dead- 
ness. Only those who in cowardice or indolence have given up 
the irksome duty of thinking, will allow their opinion to be 
dictated to them. This is the first argument against religious 
persecution—that the end proposed, uniformity of opinion, is a 
bad, or at least a doubtful end. But as we have already indicated, 
even if the end were undoubtedly a good one, there remain the 
further questions: (2) Will the means proposed attain it ? and (3) 
at a cost we are thn fire to meet ? Now, one of the defects of 
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great many religious perse ccutions has been that the means 
au dopted have not been sufficient to attain the end, Thus, the 

ery occasional persecutions under the Roman Empire were not 
sufficient to repress Christianity, but only helped to give it 
sreater coherence and vitality. On the other hand, if the com- 
pulsion is made as effectual as was the persecution of Protestanism 
in Spain, or of Catholicism in Sweden, this can only be done at 
an enormous cost; powers which may become dangerous and 
inconvenient have to be given to certain bodies or persons, the 


ra | 


country loses all those who vy - emigrate rather than surrender 


their beliefs, See aig is disagreeably interfered with, ordinary 

usiness is seriously deranged, fee ling is embittered, and there is 
the risk of a successful or, at g tee , a troublesome revolt.* Thus, 
religious persecution is to be condemned, not because it 1s inter- 
ference of the State (or of society) with what is merely self- 


regarding, nor because it is interference for other purposes than 
to protect individuals against other individuals. The religious 
zealot would deny both propositions ; he might say that a heretic 
was a greater danger to society than a man sick of the plague. 

Religious persecution is to be condemned, because it is an awk- 
ward means of obtaining what is possibly a doubtful end, and 
a means which cannot be used except at too great a cost. Per- 
secution gud persecution, like restraint generally, is neither good 
nor bad. Persecution is the name given to compulsion by the 
person who is compelled. The anti-vaccinators, who are fined 
for refusing to have their children vaccinated, or the “ Peculiar 
People,” who go to prison rather than interfere with Providence 
by getting medical advice for their dying little ones, complain 
that they are victims of persecution. The State answer to the 

latter would be: “You may think what you like about Pro- 
vidence ; but we know that the difference between medical treat- 
ment and. its absence may mean the difference between life and 
death ;” to the former, “ You may use all freedom in making 
public your opinion about the inefficacy or the risk of vaccina- 
tion; but, in the meantime, we are acting according to the 
opinion of experts, and the experience derived from hospital 
statistics, and therefore you must submit.” Now the difference 
between such eases and religious persecution is this: There are 
available statistics about the relation between vaccination and 
immunity from small-pox ; but theological experts can produce 
no similarly trustworthy statistics about the relation between 
orthodoxy (of any given species) and immunity from damnation. 
Therefore the State does well if it acts on the wise prineiple laid 
down, but, unfortunately, not always followed, by Tiberius : 
Deorum injurie dis cure. Or let both State and society listen 


“ Cp. Locke’s famous sentence: ‘‘ Neighbourhood joins some and religion others. 
But there is one thing only which gathers people together into seditious communions, 
‘nd that is oppression. 
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to Gamaliel: “ Refrain from these men, and let them alone; for 
if this counsel or this work be of men, it will be overthrown ; 
but if it is of God, ye will not be able to overthrow them ; lest 
haply ye be found even to be fig hting against God,’—or to a 
sreater than Gamaliel, who § said, “Forbid him not, though he 
followeth not with us.” 

When some religious observance leads to a crime or to a breach 
of the peace, then the State may and does interfere; but in such 
cases it 1s the wrong action that should be punished, and not 
the opinion that is connected with it. In the same way, if 
blasphemy be punished at all (which seems to be highly in- 


expedient), it should be punished as an offence against other 
people, and not as an offence against God. 

Let us turn now to Compulsory Education. That should 
have at least a minimum of education to give them a fair chance 
of real freedom,—.e., of growing up intelligent, useful citizens,— 


we regard as so important an end, that we are prepared to cause a 
little friction, and to sacrifice a little money in order to obtain it. 
We insist on the child’s chances in life being protected to some 
extent against the selfishness, 1gn0 rance, or sup rstition of parents. 
We desire the end, and we have counted the cost. Mr. Spencer 
would say “This protection involves aggression.’* Of course it 
does. But we consider the protection in this case makes it 
worth while to aggress. We have no abstract prejudice against 
everything which anybody may call aggression. No doubt a 
burglar would regard the policeman, whom Mr. Spencer retains 
to exercise the “ negatively regulative’ functions of government, 
as an abominable aggressor on the libe rty of the good old days.T 
“ But in bringing up children in State schools, are you not 
moulding their opinions in a particular croove, and is not that 
interfering with freedom of opinion ae the State were 
minutely ‘to direct and control the education of the universities 
or even of the secondary schools, there — be some reason 
for asking this question. But is Mr. Spe neer r eally afraid of a 
theological bias being imparted by means of the m eo ication table, 
of a metaphy sical system being introduced into tl A, B, C, and 
of a Tory twist in the formation of pot- eet “The freedom 
of opinion of those who cannot read and write, and won’t let their 
children learn, does not seem to be a very precious thing. Those 
who have been left for centuries without education are the least 


* “The Man versus the State,” p. 72. 

+ We have not touched on the further question of free education, as we wished to 
take our illustrations from cases where “ea is less ‘dispute. Near the end of his 

** Political Institutions ’ (p. 746), Mr. Spencer seems to argue that the egoistic impulse 
will induce the citizen to resist paying for the education of other peop le’ s children, and 
the altruistic impulse will induce other people to abstain from asking such payment. 
But might not these two impulses work just the opposite w: vy? From the altruistic 
impulse I am ready to pay for other people, and from the egoistic baba » I want them 
to pay instead of me. 
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likely to appreciate its benefits, and the least competent to decide 
how they shall bring up their children. The existence of 
mass of ignorance at the base of society is a grave danger to the 
whole community, and to every individual in it; anda danger 
against which we desire to be protected. That is the case for 
State education in its lowest te rms. 


Now let us take the case of the Corn Laws. The end here 
was the protection of the agricultural interest, but that is the 
interest of a portion of the community only, and in the last : 


resort the interest of the landlords only (who in England might 
in those days have been trusted to take care of themselves), at 
the expense of all the rest of the community. We are all 


consumers of necessaries ; only a fraction of the community are 
pean’ of any given commodity. Thus in this case the end is 
bad, and we reject alalation of this partial sort. Indeed, we 
may lay it down as a general maxim, that where economic con- 


siderations do not conflict with considerations seriously affecting 
the physical, intellectual (including zesthetic), and moral welfare 
of the community, the State will act wisely in adopting a policy 
of “laissez-faire,” in abolishing, where possible, laws which 
interfere with economic causes, and in refusing to introduce such 
laws. The State may be a better judge of a man’s physical, 
intellectual, or moral interests than the individual himself; it 
may protect him, to some extent, against disease and danger, 
compel him to be educated to some extent, and to educate ‘his 
children ; it may remove some strong temptations from him, and | 
insist on an outward decency of conduct, but it cannot be a ar 
better judge (in the long run) of his money interests. It may 7 
protect him against force and fraud, but it cannot determine 
ae: than himself how he should manage his trade, what price 
he should pay, and what price he should “ask, whether he should 
borrow money or not, and at what interest. Free competition 
among producers, free operation of what is called the law of 
supply and demand,—.e., free bargaining between producer and 
consumer,—will in the long run lead to the greatest production 
of wealth, and the greatest convenience in exchange. One can- 
not add that it will lead nec essarily to the best distribution of 
wealth, because here other than economic considerations come a) 
in. We pass from the abstract science of wealth to the science of Be 
wealth in relation to those ends for which alone wealth exists. ta 
If, in any cases, the principles of Free Trade have to be deserted, 
it should be on other than economic grounds ; it should be because 
other considerations are in the particular case so important as 
to outweigh the advantage of cheapness of the particular 
commodity to the consumer. If free competition is interfered 
with, it must be because in the particular case its evils to society 
are so great as to outweigh its benefits. We need not linger 
over the question of Free Trade, because Mr. Spencer has no 









































44 THE PRINCIPLES OF STA'TE-INTERFERENCE 
doubts on that point. We would only point out that he falls 
into the very common error of taking the principle of lavssez- 
faire, which has proved good in some cases, as if it were, therefore, 
applicable in all. 

If we turn from Free Trade to Factory or Sanitary legislation 
we find ourselves face to face with a very different set of con- 
siderations.* If laissez-faire in all trade matters is the oy policy 
which ought to be pursued by a Government that has heard of 
economic science, then interferences with the ordinary course of 
trades, such as are involved in the Factory Acts, the Adulteration 
of Food Acts, and the Public Health Acts, could never be 
defended. But they are to be defended, just because they are 
interferences where other than economic considerations come to be 
more important. In the case of the Factory Acts, th health, and 
morals, and education of children and young persons, the protec- 
tion of all factory workers against unnecessary danger, have been 
regarded as ends of such importance as to outweigh the incon- 
venience of interfering with “freedom of contract.” Freedom of 
contract is a taking phrase; but a contract between the capitalist 
employer, who can afford to wait, and the workman and his 
family, who must work or starve, is no equal contract. The 
same may apply, in many cases, to the relation between landlord 
and tenant. In such cases the State interferes in order to protect 
those who cannot protect themselves, a very different thing from 
professing to direct self-interest where self-interest is quite able 
to look after itself, or protecting those who are already sufficiently 
strong against the weak. The Statute of Ap yprentices and the 
Factory “Acts may both be classed under the abstract head of 
interferences with freedom of contract ; but there is an enormous 
difference between the principle of an Act, which fixed the hours 
of work for men as twelve hours at least, and an Act which limits 
them for women and young persons to ten hours at most. So, 
again, by legislation against adulteration of food or against insani- 
tary dwellings, the State protects the community against fraud in 
cases where most persons have neither the time nor the knowledge 
to protect themselves. Yet such Acts would be artificiaily classed 
by Mr. Spencer under the same head with Monopolies, which 
enabled a privileged few to fatten on the inconvenience or the 
suffering of the many. 

D. G. RITCHIE. 


* Mr. Spencer ignores this difference altogether. Cp.‘‘ The Man versus the State,” 
p. 49: “ Interferences with the law of supply and deman vd which a generation ago were 
admitted to be habitually mischievous, are now being daily made by Acts of Parliament 
in new fields.”’ It is the “ new fields ’ that make all] the difference. The champions 


of Free Trade used unnecessarily wide premises bout laisse far ‘e which they did not 
really prove. Their conclusions we admit, but not their major premise. 





































THE END OF PHAACIA. 
BY ANDREW LANG. 


I. 
INTRODUCTORY.* 


[HE Rev. Thomas Gowles, well known in Colonial circles where 
the Truth is valued, as “the Boanerges of the Pacific,” entered 
into his rest at Hackney Wick, on the 6th of March, 1885. The 
Laodiceans in our midst have ventured to affirm that the world 
at large has been a more restful place since Mr. Gowles was taken 
from his corner of the vineyard. The Boanerges of the Pacific 
was, indeed, one of those rarely-gifted souls, souls like a Luther 
or a Knox, who can tolerate no contradiction, and will palter with 
no compromise, where the truth is concerned. Papists, Puseyites, 
Presbyterians, and Pagans alike, found in Mr. Gowles an opponent 
whose convictions were firm as a rock, and whose method of pro- 
claiming the truth was as the sound of a trumpet. Examples of 
his singular courage and daring in the work of the ministry 
abound in the following narrative. Born and brought up in the 
Bungletonian communion, himself collaterally connected, by a 
sister’s marriage with Jedediah Bungleton, the revered founder 
of the Very Particular People, Gowles was inaccessible to the 
scepticism of the age. His youth, it is true, had been stormy, 
like that of many a brand afterwards promoted to being a vessel. 
His worldly education was of the most elementary and indeed 
eleemosynary description, for he despised secular learning, and 
science “falsely so called.’ It is recorded of him that he had 
almost a distaste for those difficult chapters of the Epistles in 
which St. Paul mentions by name his Greek friends and converts. 
In a controversy with an Oxford scholar, conducted in the open 
air, under the Martyrs’ Memorial in that centre of careless pro- 
tessors, Gowles had spoken of “ Nicodémus,’ “Eubitilus,’ and 
“Stephanas.” His unmannerly antagonist jeering at these slips 
of pronunciation, Gowles uttered his celebrated and crushing 
retort, “ Did Paul know Greek ?” The young man, his opponent, 
went away, silenced if not convinced. 

Such a man was the Rev. Thomas Gowles in his home ministry. 
Circumstances called him to that wider field of usefulness, the 


* From “ Wandering Sheep,” the Bungletonian Missionary Record, 
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Pacific, in which so many millions of our dusky brethren either 


worship owls, butterflies, sharks, and lizards, or are led away 
captive by the seductive pomps of the scarlet woman, or lapse 
languidly into the lap of a bloated and Erastian establishment, 
ignorant of the truth as possessed by our community. Against 
all these forms of soul- destroying error the Rev. Thomas Gowles 
thundered nobly, “passing,” as an admirer or ‘like an evan- 
gelical cyclone, from the New Hebrides to the Aleutian Islands.” 
It was during one of his missionary voyages, in a labour vessel; 


the Blackbird, that the following singular events occurred, eve nts 
which Mr. Gowles faithfully recorded, as will be seen, in his 
missionary narrative. We omit, as of purely secular interest, 
the description of the storm which wrecked the Blackbird, the 


account of the destruction of the steamer with all hands (not, let 
us try to hope, with all souls), on board, and everything that 


transpired till Mr. Gowles found himself alone, the ai survivor, 
and bestriding the mast in the midst of a tempestuous sea. What 
follows is from the record kept on pieces of skin, shards of pottery, 
plates of metal, papyrus leaves, and other strange substitutes for 


paper, used by Mr. Gowles during his captivity. 


LT. 
NARRATIVE OF MR. GOWLES. 


“T MUST now, though in sore straits for writing materials, and 
having entirely lost count of time, post up my diary, or rather com- 
mence my narrative. So far as I can learn from the jargon of the 
strange and lost people among whom Providence has cast me, 
this is, in their speech, the last of the month, Thargeelyun, as near 
as I can imitate the sound in English. Being in doubt as to the 
true time, I am resolved to regard to-morrow and every seventh 
day in succession, as the Sabbath. The very natives, I have 
observed with great interest, keep one day at fixed inte rvals 
sacred to the Sun-god, whom they call Apollon, pe rhaps tl the same 
word as Apollyon. On this day they do no manner of work, but 
that is hardly an exception to their usual habits. A less in- 
dustrious people (except the slaves) I never met, even in the 
Pacific. Whether they have been taught this much of what is 
essential by some earlier missionary, or whether they may be the 
corrupted descendants of the lost tribes (whom they do not, how- 
ever, at all resemble outwardly, being, I must admit, of pre- 
possessing appearance), | can only conjecture. This Apollon of 
theirs, in his graven images (of which there are many), carries 
a bow and arrows, fiery darts of the wicked, another point in 
common between him and Apollyon, in the Pilgrim’s Progress. 
May. I, like Christian, turn aside and quench his artillery |! 


1861. Date unknown. Month probably June. 
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To return to my narrative. When I came to myself, after the 
wreck of the Blackbird, I found myself alone, clinging to the 
mast. Now was I tossed on the crest of the wave, now the 
waters opened beneath me, and I sank down in the valleys of 
the sea. Cold, numbed, and all but lifeless, I had given up hope 
of earthly existence, and was nearly insensible, when I found 
myself reviving beneath the r: ays of the sun. 

The sea was still moved by a swell, but was now much smoother, 
and but for a strange vision, | might have believed that I was 
recovering my strength. I must, however, have been delirious 
or dreaming, for it appeared to me that a foreign female, of en- 
gaging exterior, though somewhat indelicately dressed, arose out 

f the waters close by my re as lightly as if she had been a 
St sca-giall on the wing. About her head there was wreathed a kind 

of muslin scarf, which she unwound and offered to me, indicating 
that I was to tie it about my waist, and it would preserve me 


from harm. So weak and exhausted was I that, without think- 
ing, I did her bidding, and then lost sight of the female. 
Presently, as it seemed ( but I was so drowsy that the time may 
have been longer than I fanci e [ caught sight of land from the 
crest of a wave. Steep blue cliffs arose far away out of a white 

cloud of surf, and though a strong swimmer, I had little hope of 


reaching the shore in safety. 

Fortunately, or rather I should say, providentially, the current 
and tide-rip carried me to the mouth of a river, and, with a great 
effort, I got into the shoal-water, and finally staggered out on 
shore. There was a wood hard by, and thither I dragged myself. 
The sun was in mid heavens and very warm, and I ‘Managed to 
ei my clothes. I am always most particular to wear the dress 
of my calling, observing that it has a peculiar and gratifying 

effect on the minds of the natives. I soon dried my tall hat, 
viel during the storm, | had attached to my button-hole by a 
string, and, though it was a good deal battered, I was not without 
hopes of partially restoring its gloss and air of British respecta- 
bility. As will be seen this precaution was, curiously enough, 
the human means of preserving my life. My hat, my black 
clothes, white neck-tie, and the hymn-book I carry would, I was 
convinced, secure for me a favourable reception among the 
natives (if of the gentle brown Polynesian type), whom I 
expected to find on the island. 

Exhausted by my sufferings, I now fell asleep, but was soon _ 
wakened by loud cries of anguish proceeding from no great 
distance. I started to my feet, and beheld an extraordinary 
spectacle, which at once assured me that I had fallen among 
natives of the worst and lowest type. The dark places of the 
earth are, indeed, full of horrid cruelty. 

The first cries which had roused me must have been compara- 
tively distant, though piercing, and even now they reached me 
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confused in the notes of a melancholy chant or hymn. But the 
shrieks grew more shrill, and [ thought I could distinguish th 
screams of a woman in pain or dread from the groans drawn with 
more difficulty from a man. 1 leaped eA and, climbing a high 


part of the river | bank, I beheld, wit! a couple of hundred 
yards, an extraordinary procession coming from the inner country 
towards the mouth of the stream. 

At first I only had a confused view bright stuffs—white. 
blue, and red—and the shining’ of metal objects, in the midst of 


j 
a crowd partly concealed by the dust they raised on their way. 
Very much to my surprise I found that they were advancing 
along a wide road, paved in a peculiar manner, for I had never 


seen “anything of this kind among the heathen tribes of th 
Pacific. Their dresses, too, though for the mos part mere wraps 
as it were, of coloured stuff, thrown round them, pinned with 
brooches, and often clinging in a very imprope way to th 
figure, did not remind me of the Samoans, Fijians, or other 
natives among whom I have been privileged to labour. But 
these observations give a@ more minute Imprt ssion of what I saw 
than, for the moment, 1 had time to take in. The fore- 


most part of the procession consisted of boys, many of them 
almost naked. Their hands were full of branches, wreathed 
in a curious manner with strips of white or coloured wools. 
They were all singing, and were led by a woman carrying in 
her arms a mis-shapen wooden idol, not much unlik: th ose W hich 
are too frequent spectacles all over the Pacific. Behind the boys 
I could now distinctly behold a man and woman of the Poly- 


nesian type, naked to the waist, and staggering with bent backs 
beneath showers of blows. The people ‘be shind them, who were 


as light in colour almost as ourse am, were cruelly flogging them 


with skins and cutting branches of trees. Round the necks of 


these unfortunate victims, criminals | presumed, were hung chains 
of white and black figs, and in their hands they held certain 
herbs, figs, and cheese, hn what purpose | was, and remain, 
unable to conjecture. Whenever their cries were still for a 
moment, the woman who carried the idol turned round, and 
lifted it in her arms with words which I was unable to under- 
stand, urging on the tormentors to ply their switches with more 
severity. 

Naturally I was alarmed by the strangeness and ferocity 
of the natives, so I concealed myself hastily in some brush- 
wood behind a large tree. Much to my horror I found that 
the screams, groans, and singing only drew nearer and nearer. 
The procession then passed me so close that I could see blood 
on the backs of the victims, and on their faces an awful dread 


and apprehension. Finally, the crowd reached the mouth of 


the river, at the very place where | had escaped from the 
sea. By aid of a small pocket glass I could make out that the 
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men were piling great faggots of green wood, which I had 
noticed that some of them e: arried, on a spot beneath the wash 
of high tide. When the pile had reached a considerable height, 
the two victims were placed in the middle. Then, by some 


means, which I was too far off to detect, fire was produced, and 
applied to the wild wood in which the unhappy man and woman 
were enveloped. Soon, fortunately, a thick turbid smoke, in 
which but little flame appeared, swept all over the beach. I 
endeavoured to stop my ears, and turned my head away that 
— neither see nor hear more of this, which I now perceived 
to be a human sacrifice more cruel than is customary even among 
the Fijians. 

When I next ventured to look up, the last trails of smoke 
were vanishing away across the sea; the sun gazed down on the 
bright, many-coloured throng, who were now, as I believe, sing- 
ing another of their hymns, while some of the number were 
cathering up ashes from a | lackened spot on the sand, and were 
throwing them into the sea. The wind tossed back a soft grey 
dust in their faces, iced with the surf and spray. It was dark 
before the crowd swept by me again, now chanting in what 
appeared to be a mirthful manner, and with faces so smiling and 
happy that I could scarcely believe yr had just taken part in 
such abominable cruelty. On the other hand a weight seemed 
to have been removed from their consciences. So deceitful are 
the wiles of Satan, who deludes the heathen most in their very 
religion ! 

Tired and almost starved as I was, these reflections forced 
themselves upon me, even while I was pondering on the dreadful 
position in which I found myself. Way of escape from the 
island (obviously a very large one) there was none. But, if I 
remained all night in the wood, I must almost perish of cold and 
hunger. I had “therefore no choice but to approach the barbarous 
people, though, from my acquaintance with natives, I knew well 
that they were likely either to kill and eat me, or to worship me 
asa god. Either extreme was too dreadful to bear reflection. I 
was certain, however, that owing to the dress of my sacred calling, 
I could not be mistaken for a mere beach-comber or labour- 
hunter, and I considered that I might easily destroy the impression, 
natural among savages on first seeing a European, that I was a 
god. I therefore followed the throng from a distance, taking 
advantage for concealment of turns in the way, and of trees 
and underwood beside the road. Some four miles’ walking, for 
which I was very unfit, brought us across a neck,of land, and 
from high ground in the middle I again beheld the sea. Very 
much to my surprise the cape on which I locked down sai? 
in the rear of the descending multitude, was occupied by a kind 
of city, 

The houses were not the mere huts of South Sea Islanders, 
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but, though built for the most part of carved and painted 
wood, had white stone foundations, and high pitched roofs, 
On a rock in the centre of the — were some stone edifices 
which [ took to be temples or pub ws buildings. The crowd 
gradually broke up, turning into their own dwellings on the 
shore, where, by the way, some lang masted vessels were 
drawn up in little docks. But, while the gen ral public, if 1 may 
say so, slowly withdrew, the woman with the idol in her arms, 
accompanied by some elderly men of serious aspect, climbed the 
road up to tke central public buildings. 

Moved by some impulse which I could hardly explain, | 
stealthily followed them, and at last found myself on a rocky 
platform, a kind of public square, open on one side to the sea, 


] 


and shut in on either hand, and at the back by large houses 


with smooth round pillars, and decorated with odd coloured 
carvings. There was in the open centre of the square an 
object which I recognised as an altar, with a fire burning 
on it. Some men came out of the chief building, dragging a 


sheep, with chains of Mowers round its neck. Another man 
threw something on the fire, which burned with a curious smell. 
At once I recognised the savour of incense, against which (as 
employed illegally by the Puseyites) I a often firmly protested 
in old days at home. The spirit of a soldi the truth entered 
into me; weary as | was, I rushed from the ie Be corner where 
I had been hidden in the twilight, ran to the altar, and held up 
my hand with my hymn-book as I began to repeat an address 
which had often silenced the papistic mummers in England. 
Before I had uttered half-a-dozen words, the men who were 
dragging the sheep flew at me, and tried to seize me, while 
one of them held a strange-looking knife at my throat. I 
thought my last hour had come, and the old Adam awakening in 
me, I delivered such a blow with my right on the eye of the man 
with the knife, that he reeled and fell heavily against the altar. 
Then assuming an attitude of self-defence (such as was, alas! 
familiar to me in my unregenerate days), I awaited my assailants. 

They were coming on in a body when the veil of the large 
edifice in front was ‘lifted, and a flash of light otha out on 
the dusky square, as an old man dressed in red hurried to the 
scene of struggle. He wore a long white beard, had green leaves 
twisted in his hair, and carried in his hand a gilded staff, curiously 
wreathed with wool. When they saw him approaching, my 
assailants fell back, each of them kissing his own hand and 
bowing slightly in the direction of the temple, as I rightly 
supposed it to be. The old man, who was followed by attendants 
carrying torches burning, was now close to us, and on beholding 
imé, he exhibited\unusual emotions. 

My appearance, no doubt, was at that moment peculiar, and 
little creditable, As 1 have since thought, to a minister, how- 
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ever humble. My hat was thrust on the back of my head, 
my coat was torn, my shirt open, my necktie twisted round 
under my ear, and my attitude was not one generally asso- 
ciated with the peaceful delivery of the message. Still, I 
could not have conceived that any spectacle, however strange 
and unbecoming, could have produced such an effect on the 
native mind, especially in a person who was manifestly a 
chief, or high-priest of some heathen god. Seeing him pause, 
and turn pale, I dropped my hands, and rearranged my dress 
as best I could. The old Tohunga, as my New Zealand flock 
used to call their priest, now lifted his eyes to heaven with 
an air of devotion, and remained for some moments like one 
absorbed in prayer or meditation. He then rapidly uttered some 
words, which, of course, | could not understand, whereon his 
attendants approached me gently, with signs of respect and 
friendship. Not to appear lacking in courtesy, or inferior in 
politeness to savages, | turned and raised my hat, which seemed 
still more to alarm the old priest. He spoke to one of his 
attendants, who instantly ran across the square, and entered the 
courtyard of a large house, surrounded by a garden, of which the 
tall trees looked over the wall, and wooden palisade. The old 
man then withdrew into the temple, and I distinctly saw him 
scatter, with the leafy bough of a tree, some water round him 
as he entered, from a vessel beside the door. This convinced me 
that some of the emissaries of the Scarlet Woman had already 
been busy among the benighted people, a conjecture, however, 
which proved to be erroneous. 

I was now left standing by the altar, the attendants observing 
me with respect which I feared might at any moment take the 
blasphemous form of worship. Nor could I see how I was to 
check their adoration, and turn it into the proper channel if, as 
happened to Captain Cook, and has frequently occurred since, 
these darkened idolaters mistook me for one of their own deities. 
[ might spurn them, indeed, but when Nicholson adopted that 
course, and beat the Fakirs who worshipped him during the 
Indian Mutiny, his conduct, as I have read, only redoubled their 
enthusiasm. However, as events proved, they never at any 
time were inclined to substitute me for their heathen divinities; 
very far from it indeed, though their peculiar conduct was 
calculated to foster in my breast this melancholy delusion. 

[ had not been left long to my own thoughts when I marked 
lights wandering in the garden or courtyard whither the 
messenger had been sent by the old priest. Presently there came 
forth from the court a man of remarkable stature, and with an 
air of seriousness and responsibility. In his hand he earried 
4 short staff, or baton, with gold knobs, and he wore a thin 
golden circlet in his hair. As he drew near, the veil of the 
temple was again lifted, and the aged priest came forward, carry- 
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slow measured tone 
every now and then pausing and pointing to me, to my hat, 
and to the spectacles which he himself wore atthe moment. The 
chief listened to him gravely, and with an expression of melan- 
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telling the truth, as in my natomee. But this theory—namely, 
that the gods of the heathen ar perhaps evil and wandering 
spirits—is, for reasons which will afte rwards appear, very painful 
to me, personally reminding me that I may have sinned as few 
have done since the days of the early Christians. But I trust 
this will not be made a reproach to me in our Connexion, 
especially as I have been the humble instrument of so blessed a 
change in the land of the heathen. But, to return to the prophecy, 
it is given here in English. It ran thus :—*“ But when a man, 
having a chimney pot on his head, and four eyes, appears, and 
when a sail-less ship also comes, sailing without wind and breath- 
ing fire, then will destruction fall upon the island.” Perhaps, 
from this and other examples to be offered in a later chapter, 
the Jearned will be able to determine whether the speech is of 
the Polynesian on the Papuan family, or whether, as I some- 
times suspect, it is of neither, but of a character quite isolated 
and peculiar. 

The effect produced on the mind of the chief by the prophecy 
imazed me, as he looked, for a native, quite a superior and 
intelligent person. None of them, however, as I found, escaped 
the influence of their baneful superstitions. Approaching me, he 

closely examined myself, my dress, and the spectacles which the 
old priest now held in his hands. The two men then had a 
hurried discussion, and I have afterwards seen reason to suppose 

that the chief was pointing out the absence of certain important 
elements in the fulfilment of the prophecy. Here was I, doubt- 
less, “a man bearing a chimney on his head” (for in this light 
they regarded my hat), and having “four eyes,” that is, including 
my spectacles, a convenience with which they had hitherto been 
unacyuainted. It was undeniable that a prophecy written by a 
person not accustomed to the resources of civilisation, could not 
more accurately have described me and my appearance. But the 

“ship driven by fire and without sails” was still lacking to the 
completion of what had been foretold, as the chief seemed to 
indicate by waving his hand towards the sea. For the present, 
therefore, they might hope that the worst would not come to the 
worst. Probably this conclusion brought a ray of hope into the 


melancholy face of the chief, and the old priest himself left off 


trembling. They even smiled, and, in their conversation, which 
assumed a lighter tone, I caught and recorded in pencil on my 
shirt cuff# for future explanation, words which sounded like 
“iskistos aneer, pharmakos, catharma, and Thargeelya.* Finally 
the aged priest hobbled back into his temple, and the chief, 
beckoning me to follow, passed within the courtyard of his house. 


In that case the forgery was very cunningly managed, as the document had every 
appearance of great age, and the alarm of the priest was too natural to have been 
feigned, 

* How terribly these words were afterwards to be interpreted, the reader will learn 
in due time. 
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IKI. 
AT THE CHIEF’S HOUSE 


THE chief leading the way, I followed through the open entrance 
of the courtyard. The yard was very spacious, and under the 
dark shade of the trees I could see a light here and there in thi 
windows of small huts along tlie walls, where, as I found later, 


the slaves and the young men of the dacape slept. In the middle 


of the space there was another altar, I am sorry to say; indeed, 
there were altars everywhere. ¢ never heard of a people so 
religious, in their own darkened way, a8 these islanders. At the 


further end of the court was a really lar ge and even stately house, 
with no windows except what were indicated by the line of light 
rom within, flickering between the top of the wall and the 
from witl flickering bet the to} t] nd tl 


beginning of the high-pitched roof. Light was also streaming 
through the wide doorway from which came the sound of many 
voices. The house was obviously full of people, and, just before 


we reached the deep verandah, a roofed space open to the air in 
front, they began to come out, some of them singing. They had 
flowers in their hair, and torche in oe hands. The chief, 
giving me a sign to be silent, drew me apart within the shadow 
of a plane tree, and we waited there till the crowd dispersed, and 
went, I presume, to their own houses. There were no women 
among them, and the men carried no spears nor other weepe 
When the court was empty, we walked up the broad stone steps 
and stood within the doorway. I was ce canal win areal 
at what Isaw. There was a rude magnificence about this house 
such as I had never expected to find in the South Sea Islands. 
Nay, though I am not unacquainted with the abodes of opulence 
at home, and have been a favoured guest of some of our merchant 
princes (including Messrs. Bunton, the eminent haberdashers, 
whose light is so generously bestowed on our Conn xion), I admit 
that I had never looked on a more spacious reception room, fur- 
nished, of course, in a somewhat savage manner, but, obviously, 
regardless of expense. The very threshold between the court 
and the reception room, to which you descended by steps, was 
made of some dark metal, inlaid curiously with figures of beasts 
and birds, also in metal (gold, as I afterwards learned), of various 
shades of colour and brightness. 

At tirst I had some difficulty in making out thedetails of 
the vast apartment which lay beyond. I was almost dizzy 
with hunger and fatigue, and my view was further obscured 
by a fragrant blue smoke, which rose in soft clouds from 
an open fireplace in the middle of the room. Singular to 
say, there was no chimney, merely a hole in the lofty roof, 
through which most of the smoke escaped, The ceiling itself, 
which was high pitched as in a church, and supported by 
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carved rafters, was in places quite black with the vapour of many 
years. The smoke, however, was thin, and as the fuel on the fire, 
and on the braziers, was of dr y cedar and sandal-wood, the per- 
fume, though heavy, was not unpleasant. The room was partly 
illuminated by the fire itself, partly by braziers full of blazing 
branches of trees; but, what was most remarkable, there were 

rows of metal images of young men (naked, I am sorry to say), 
with burning torches in their inne ranged all along the side 
walls. 

A good deal of taste, in one sense, had been expended in 
making these images, and money had clearly been no object. I 
might have been somewhat dazzled | yy the general effect, had I 
not reflected that, in my own country, gas is within reach of the 
poorest purse, while the electric light itself may be enjoyed by 
the very beggar in the street. Here, on the contrary, the drip- 
ping of the wax from the torches, the black smoke on the roof, 
the noisy crackling of the sandal-wood in the braziers, all com- 
bined to prove, that these natives, though ingenious enough in 
their way, were far indeed below the level of modern civilisation. 
The abominable cer emony of the afternoon would have proved as 
much, and now the absence of true comfort, even in the dwelling 
of a chief, made me think once more of the hardships of a mis- 
slonary’s career. 

But I must endeavour to complete the picture of domestic 
life in the island, which I now witnessed for the first time, 
and which will never be seen again by Europeans. The walls 
themselves were of some dark but glittering metal, on which 
designs in lighter —_ were inlaid. There were views of 
the chief going to the chase, his bow in his hand; of the chief 
sacrificing to idols ; of men and young women engaged in the 
soul- destroying practice of promiscuous ‘dancing; there were wild 
beasts, lions among others; rivers, with fish in “them ; mountains, 
trees, the sun and moon, and stars, all not by any means ill de- 
signed, for the work of natives. The pictures, indeed, reminded 
me a good deal of the ugly Assyrian curiosities in the British 
Museum, as I have seen them when conducting the children of 
the Bungletonian Band of Hope through the rooms devoted to 
the remains of Bible peoples, such as the Egyptians, Hittites, and 
others. 

Red or blue curtains, strangely embroidered, hung over the 
doors, and trophies of swords, shields, and spears, not of steel, 
but of some darker metal, were fixed on the tall pillars that 
helped to prop the roof. At the top of the wall, just beneath the 
open unglazed spaces, which admitted light and air in the day- 
time, and wind and rain in bad weather, was a kind of frieze, 
or coping, of some deep blue material.* All along the sides of 
the hall ran carved seats, covered with pretty light embroidered 


* T afterwards found it was blue smalt: 
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cloths, not very different from modern Oriental fabrics. The 
carpe ts and rugs were precisely like those of India and Persia, 
and I supposed that they must have been obtained tln ouga com- 
merce. But I afterwards learned that they were, beyond doubt, 
of native manufacture. 


At the further end of the room was a kind of platform, or dais, 
on which tables were set with fruit and wine. But much more 
curious than the furniture of the hall was the group of women 
sitting by the fire in the centre. There sat in two rows some 
twenty girls, all busily weaving, and throwing the shuttle from 
hand to hand, laughing and chattering in low voic In the 


midst of the mM, on a . high chair, decorated with ivory, Sat a person 
whom, in a civilised ‘country, one must have looked on with 
respect as a lady of high rank. She, like her husband the chief, 
had a golden circlet twisted in her hair, which was still brown 
and copious, and she wore an appearance of command 

At her feet, on a stool, reclined a girl who was, I must 


J 


confess, of singular beauty. Doto had long fair hair, a feature 
most unusual among these natives. She had blue eyes, and 
an appearance of singular innocence and frankness. She was, 
at the moment, embroidering a piece of work intended, as 


I afterwards learned with « deep pain, for the covering of one 
of their idols, to whose service the benighted young woman 
was devoted. Often in after cw [ saw Doto stooping above 
her embroidery and deftly interweaving the green and golden 
threads into the patterns of beasts and flowers. Often my 
heart went out to this poor child of a pagan tribe, and I 
even pleased myself with the hope that some day, a reclaimed 
and enlightened character, she might employ her skill in em- 
broidering slippers and braces for a humble vessel. I seemed to 
see her, a helpmate meet for me, holding mothers’ meetings, playing 
hymn tunes on the harmonium, and, above all, winning the 
islanders from their cruel and abominable custom of exposing their 
infant children on the mountains. How differently have all things 
been overruled ! 

But I am wandering from my story. When we reached the 
croup by the fireside, who had at first been unaware of our 
entrance, the chief’s wife gave a slight start, alarmed doubtless 
by my appearance. She could never have seen, nor even dreamed 
of such a spectacle as I must have presented, haggard, ragged, 


faint with hunger, and worn with fatigue as |] was, The chief 


motioned to me that I should kneel at his wite’s feet, and kiss 
her hand, but I merely bowed, not considering this a fit moment 
to protest slltaition against such sacrilegious mummeries. But 
the woman—her name I learned later was Ocyale—did not take 
my attitude in bad part. The startled expression of her face 
changed to a look of pity, and, with a movement of her hand, she 


directed Doto to bring a large golden cup from the table at the 
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upper end of the room. Into this cup she ladled some dark 
liquid from a bowl which was placed on a small three-legged 
stand, or dumb waiter, close to her side. Next she spilt a little 
of the wine on the polished floor, with an appearance of gravity 
which I did not understand. It appears that this spilling of 
wine is a drink offerino’ to their idols. She then offered me 
the cup, which I was about to taste, when I perceived that 
the liquor was indubitably alcoholic ! 

A total abstainer, [ had, I am thankful to say, strength 
enough to resist the temptation thus adroitly thrust upon 
me. Setting down the cup, I pointed to the badge of blue 
ribbon, which, though damp and colourless, remained faithful 
to my button-hole. I also made signs I was hungry, and 
would be glad of something to eat. My gestures, as far 
as the blue ribbon went, must have been thrown away, of 
course, but any one could understand that I was fainting with 
hunger. The mistress of the house called to one of the spinning 
cirls, who rose and went within the door opening from the platform 
at the upper end of the room. She presently returned with an 


old woman, a housekeeper, as we should say, and obviously a 
faithful and familiar servant. After some conversation, of which 


I was probably the topic, the old woman hobbled off, laughing. 
She soon came back, bringing, to my extreme delight, a basket 
with cakes and goat cheese, and some cold pork in a dish. I 
ought, perhaps, to say here that, in spite of the luxury of their 
appointments, and their extraordinary habit of “eating and 
drinking all day to the going down of the sun” (as one of their 
own poets says), these islanders are by no means good cooks. I 
have tasted of more savoury meats, dressed in coverings of leaves 
on hot stones, in Maori pahs, or in New Caledonian villages, than 
among the comparatively civilised natives of the country where I 
now found myself. Among the common people, especially, there 
was no notion of hanging or keeping meat. Often have I seen a 
man kill a hog on the floor of his house, cut it up, toast it, as one 
may say, at the fire, and then offer the grilled and frequently 
under-done flesh to his guests. Invariably the guests are obliged 
to witness the slaughter of the animal which is to supply their 
dinner. This slaughter is performed as a kind of sacritice ; the 
legs of the beast are the portions of the gods, and{are laid, with 
bits of fat, upon the altars. Then chops, or rather kabobs, of 
meat are hacked off, spitted, and grilled or roasted at the fire. 
Consequently all the meat tasted in this island is actually “meat 
offered to idols.” 

When I made this discovery the shock was very great, 
and I feared I was repeating a sin denounced from the earliest 
ages. But what was I to do? Not the.meat only, but 
the vegetables, the fruits, the grain, the very fish (which the 
natives never eat except under stress of great hunger), were 
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sacred to one or other of their innumerable idols. 
starve myself to death—a form of suicide. I therefore made up 
my mind to eat without scruple, remembering that the gods of 
the nation are nothing at all, but the fancies of vain dreamers, 
an the invention of oreedy and self-seeking priests 

These scruples were of later growth, after I had learned that 
their meals were invariably preceded by a sacrifice, partly to 
provide t the food, partly as grace before meat. On the present 
occasion I made an excellent supper, though put to a good deal 
of inconvenience by the want of forks, which were entirely 
unknown on the island. Finding that I would not taste the 


alcoholic liquor, which the natives always mixed with a larze 
proportion of water, Doto rose, went out, and returned with a 
great wooden bowl, curiously earved, and full of milk. In this 
permitted beverage, as my spirits were rising, I drank the young 
lady’s health, indicating my grat 0 as well as I could. She 
bowed oracefully, and. returned to her task of em roidery. 
Meanwhile her father and mother were deep in conversation, 


and paid no attention to me, obviously understanding that 


my chief need was food. I eould not but see that the fac: 


of the chief's wife was overclouded, probably with anxiety 
caused by the prophecy of which I was. or was taken for. the 
subject. 

When my hunger was satisfied, I fell, it seems, into a kind 
of doze. from which I was wakened by the noise of people rising, 
moving, we pushing back chairs. I collected my senses, and 
perceived that the room was almost dark, most of the inmates 
had gone, and the chief was lighting a torch at one of the 


braziers. This torch he placed in my hand, indicating, as |] 
understood, that I was to put myself under the guidance of two 
of the young women who had been spinning. At this I was 
somewhat perplexed, but followed where they went before me, 
each of them holding a burning torch. The light flared and the 
smoke drifted among the corridors, till we came within sound of 
running water. In a lofty green chamber was a | 

polished marble, carved with shapes of men armed with pitch- 
forks, and employe ed in spearing fish. The bath was f 

water, of somewhat higher than tepid heat, and the stream, 
welling up in one part flowed out in another, not spk ashing or 
spilling. The young women now brought flasks of oil, large 
sponges, such as are common in these seas, and such articles of 
dress as are worn by the men among the natives. But, to my 
astonishment, the girls showed no intentions of going away, and 
it soon became evident that they meant to assist me in my 
toilet! I had some difficulty in getting them to understand the 
indecorum of their conduct, or rather (for I doubt if they under- 
stood it after all), in prev ailing on them to leave me. I afterwards 
learned that this custom, shocking as it appears to Europeans, is 
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regarded as entirely right and usual even by the better class 
of islanders; nor, to do them justice, have I ever heard any 
imputations on the mora lity of their women. Except among the 
shepherds and shepherdesses in the rural districts, whose conduct 
was very regardless, a high standard of modesty prevailed among 
the female natives. * this, I need not s say, they were a notable 
exception among Polynesian races. 

Left to my own devices by the retreat of the young women 
[ revelled in the “ asures of the bath, and then the question 
arose, How was I to be clothed ? 

I had, of course, but one shirt with me, and that somewhat 
frayed and worn. My boots, too, were almost useless from 
their prolonged immersion in salt water. Yet I could not 
bring myself to adopt the peculiar dress of the natives 


though the young persons had left in the bath-room changes 
of raiment such as are worn by the men of rank. These 
garments were simple, and not uncomfortable, but, as they showed 


the legs from the knees downwards, like kilts, I felt that they 
would be unbecoming to one in my position. 


Almost the chief distinction between civilised man and the 
savage, is the wearing of trousers. When a missionary in Tongo, 


and prime minister of King Haui Ha there, I made the absence 
of breeches in the males an offence punishable by imprisonment. 
Could I, on my very first appearance among the islanders 
to-morrow, fly, as it were, in the face of my own rules, and 
prove false to my well-known and often expressed convictions 4 
| felt that such back cine was impossible. On mature con- 
sideration, therefore, I made the following arrangement. 

The carments of the natives, when they condescended to 


wear any, were but two in ais First, there was a 
long linen or woollen shirt or smock, without sleeves, which 
fell from the neck to some distance below the knees. This 
shirt I put on. A belt is generally worn, into which the folds 
of the smock can be drawn up or “kilted,” when the wearer 


wishes to have his limbs free for active exercise. The other 
garment is simply a large square piece of stuff, silken or woollen 
as it happens in accordance with the weather, and the rank of 
the wearer. In this a man swathes himself, somewhat as a 
Highlander does in his plaid, pinning it over the shoulder and 
leaving the arms free. W hen one is accustomed to it, this kind 
of dress is not uncomfortable, and many of the younger braves 
carried it with a good deal of grace, showing some fancy and 
originality in the dispositions of the folds. Though attired in 
this barbarous guise, | did not, of course, dispense with my 
trousers, which, being black, contrasted somewhat oddly with my 
primrose- -coloured ki t n, as they call the smock, and the dark 
violet clamis, or plaid. W hen the natives do not go bareheaded, 
they usually wear a kind of light, soft wideawake, but this I 
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discarded in favour of my hat, which had already produced so 
remarkable an effect on their superstitious minds. 

Now I was dressed, as fittingly as possible in the circum- 
stances, but I felt that my chief need was a bed to lie 
down upon. I did not wish to sleep in the bath-room, so, 
taking my torch from the stand in which I had placed 
it, I “sallied forth into the corridors, attired as I have de- 
scribed, and carrying my coat under my arm. A distant 
light, and the noise of females giggling, which increased most 
indecorously as I drew near, attracted my attention. Walk- 
ing in the direction of the sounds, I soon discovered the two 
young women to whose charge I had been committed by the 
chief. They appeared to be in high — and, seizing my 
arms before I could offer any resistance, they dragged me at a 
great pace down the passage and out into the verandah. Here 
the air was very fragrant and balmy, and a kind of comfortable 
“ shake-down ” of mattresses, covered with coloured blankets, 
had been laid for me in a corner. I lay down as soon as the 


sound of the young women’s merriment died out in the dis- 
tance, and after the extraordinary events of the night, 1 was soon 
sleeping as soundly as if I had been in my father’s house at 


Hackney Wick. 
( To de COUT LF 














STR HENRY THOMPSON AND THE “ VEGE 
TARIANS.” 


BY H. S. SALT. 


Sm Henry Tuompson’s article on “ Diet,’ published in the May 
number of the Nineteenth Century, has probably given consider- 


ably more satisfaction to ood Reformers than to members of the 
medical profession. For, though Sir Henry Thompson takes 
especial care to disavow the slightest sympathy with what is 


known as the “ Vegetarian ” movement, and though his esprit de 
corps leads him to make a sh: arp attack on the “ Vegetarian ” 
Society, yet his article is practically an admission of what the 
“ Vegetarians ” have been preaching for the last ten or twenty 
years,—viz., that flesh-food is unnecessary in a temperate climate. 
This siiiielaas 3 is, of course, most valuable to Food Reformers, as 
coming from one of the most distinguished members of a profes- 
sion which is still hostile, in the main, to the spread of the 
reformed diet; and we can, therefore, pardon Sir Henry Thomp- 
son for his somewhat bitter remarks about “ V egetarianism ” as a 
dietary system, more especially as they are entirely irrelevant to 
the real subject of discussion. 

“ An exclusive or sectarian spirit,” he says, “always creeps in 
sooner or later, wherever an ‘ism’ of any kind leads the way.” 
This may conceivably | e a valid objection to the whole system of 
forming “ Societies ” in order to progegen any particular doctrine ; 
but it certainly has no special applicability to the “ Vegetarian ” 
movement; and it would not be difficult to show that this 
“exclusive or sectarian spirit’’ has manifested itself quite as 
strongly in the medical profession as in any recently-formed 
society. But, passing this over, I must protest against Sir Henry 
Thompson’s extraordinary assertion that, in calling themselves 
“ Vegetarians,’ Food pntorsiens, who for the most part use egos 
and milk, have deliberately sacrificed accuracy of expression, “in 
order to gain the small distinction of a party name. It is quite 
true that most—not all—Food Reformers admit into their diet 
such animal food as milk, butter, cheese, and eggs, and, therefore, 
the term “ Vegetarian’ as applied to these is not an accurate 
one ; but it is quite a mistake to imagine that this misleading 
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title is covetcd or purposely retained by the “ Vegetarians ” 
themselves. On the contrary, the desirability of fin ra more 
suitable name has again and again been discussed in the pages of 
the Dietetic Reformer > and ‘the re has been no attempt what- 
ever on the part of the “ V egetarian ” Society, r its members, to 
claim the merit of a purely vegetable diet. But the fact is, that 
the word “ Vegetarian,’ in its ceneral applic ution to 1 se who 
abstain from flesh, has long become too firmly fixed in the lan- 
guage to admit of any sudden limitation or restriction. Itis the 
most difficult thing in the world to igen a word which has once 
become nationalised in a particular sense ; and the reason why 


Food Reformers are still called“ Vegetarians” is simply that nobody 
has yet been able to suggest any tit] e which would have the least 


chance of ous ting the more popular term. “I feel sure,’ says Sir 
Henry Thompson, “that my friends ‘the Vegetarians,’ living on 
a mixed diet, will see the nece ssity of seekin yan > appro- 
priate designation to distinguish them ; if not, we must endeavour 
to invent one-for them.” If Sir Henry Thompson will make 
this endeavour, all “ Vegetarians” will be sincerely grateful to 
him ; at present the only alternative title seems to be the word 
- Akreophagist,” which is hardly j like] Ly tO ake pern nent root 
in the English language. 

But this attack on “V egetarians,’ for the use of a title which 
they have long been vainly trying to get rid of, is surely made by 
Sir Henry Thompson rather as a diversion than as aserious part of 
his article. It is thrown out as a sop to C ~ erus, who, in the 
form of the medical profession, might otherwise be grievously 


chagrined at this unexpected corroboration of the ignorant and 
unprofessional assertions of Food Reformers. When medical men 
have been telling their patients, with more and more persistence, 


that it is impossible to live healthily with using flesh-food, it 
is, of course, very annoying and irritating to ind the most eminent 
of English surgeons admitting precisely the contrary. To cover 
their retreat, and mitigate their possible resentment, Sir Henry 


Thompson mercifully determined to make this timely diversion 
by abusing the “ Vegetarians ” roundly, while thoroughly endors- 
ing the essence of their teaching. Our medical friends are 
welcome to whatever cold comfort they can derive from Sir Henry 
Thompson’s dislike of “ Vegetarian” propagandists and “ Vege- 
tarianism ” as a system; but, in the meantime, we “ Vegetarians,” 
or Food Reformers, or Akreophagists, or whatever it may please 
the British public to call us, are quite clear on this one point. It 
is the substance that we care for, and not the shadow. We have 
long asserted that flesh-food is not, as the doctors would have had 
us believe , & necessary part of our English diet system; and this, 
our chief ‘contention, is now explici itly admitted by Sir Henry 
Thompson. “Itisa vulgar error,” he says, “ to regard meat in any 
form as necessary to life.” Precisely so; that has been the sum 
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and substance of our teaching during the last quarter of a century, 
in spite of every sort of denial, ridicule, and misrepresentation ; 
and now that medical men are beginning to tind they were after 
all in the wrong, they inge niously attempt to cover their own 
confusion by raising a perfectly irrelevant cuckoo-cry about the 
title of their opponents. - Let them call us anything they will— 
the mere name is quite immaterial to ws ;—but at least let them 
have the candour to admit that we were right, and they were 
wrong, as regards the necessity of the slaughter- house. 

Howev er, as Sir Henry Thompson has thought fit to challenge 
our position on this question of the use of eggs sand dairy pro oduce, 


it may be well to consider it more fully. It is quite a mistake 
to suppose, as he seems to imply, that Food Reformers use eggs 
and milk very largely as a substitute for flesh; on the contrary, 

believe that most of us use them sparingly and in moderation, 


| 
believing, as Sir Henry Thompson himself remarks, that “for us 
who have long ago achieved our full growth, and can thrive on 
solid fare, milk is ; altoge ‘ther superfluous and mostly mischievous 
as @ drink.” Milk, as it . as been well said, is “an excellent thing 
—for calves ;” and Food Reformers, for the most part, being well 
aware of this, are careful not to use dairy produce in the quantity 
mentioned by Sir Henry Thompson. But why, it may be asked, 
do they not renounce eggs and _ altogether, and thus establish 
an unequivocal claim to the title of Vegetarian? To this it must 
be answered that the Seer ore “object which Food Reformers 
aim at is not so much the disuse of animal substances in general, 
as the abolition of flesh-meat in particular; and that, if they can 
drive their opponents to make the very important admission that 
actual flesh-food is unnecessary, they can afford to smile at the 
trivial retort that animal substance is still used in eggs and milk. 
it is not the mere name of “animal” food they are afraid of, 
but they consider the use of butcher's meat at once unpleasant 
and degrading, though, as such strong objections cannot be urged 
against dairy produce, many who abstain from beef and mutton 
continue to use eggs, milk, cheese, and butter. There is, of course, 
the additional reason that it is hard all at once to make the 
complete change to a strictly vegetarian diet, and many Food 
Reformers are glad to use eggs and milk as being at present cheap 
and plentiful, and as ai ffording a modus vivendi to those who 
might otherwise be entirely cut off by dietetic differences from 
the society of their friends, though, at the same time, they are 
well aware that even dairy produce is quite unnecessary and 
superfluous, and will doubtlessly be dispensed with altogether 
under a more natural system of diet. In the meantime, however, 
one step is sufficient. Let us first recognise the fact that the 
institution of the slaughter-house, with all its attendant horrors, 
is one that might easily be abolished ; that point gained, the 
question of the total disuse of all animal products is one that 
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will easily be decided hereafter. What I wish to insist on is that 
it is not “animal” food which we Food Reformers primarily 
abjure, but nasty food, expensive food, and unwholesome food. 
It is, therefore, absurd to twit us with the use of eggs and milk, 
because we do not eat fowls and beef. And the climax of 
absurdity is reached when Sir Henry Thompson gravely points 
out to us that the infant who thrives on mother’s milk is not 


subsisting on vegetarian diet! ‘Talk of “equivocal terms, evasion, 
—in short, untruthfulness!” Was there ever such evasion of 
the real issue as this? It would be equally logical and scientific 
to argue that a cow must be classed among the carnivora, because 


a calf drinks milk. 

Another point on which Sir Henry Thompson again and again 
insists in his paper on “ Diet ” is that it is unwise to — In any 
way the choice of foods. “The great practical rule of life,” he 
says, “in regard to human diet will not be found in enforcing 
limitation of the sources of food which nature has abundantly 
provided.” I may here remark in passing that Sir Henry 
Thompson’s reference to the Esquimaux, as an instance of a people 
to whom a vegetarian diet would be impossible, is not of much 
practical value to English readers in the elucidation of this food 
question ; for we desire to know what diet system is appropriate 
to the inhabitants of the temperate zones, and not those of the 
arctic circle. However, as far as the purely physical aspect of 
the food question is concerned, Food Reformers may be quite 
content to agree to Sir Henry Thompson’s opinion that we ought 
not “to limit man’s liberty to select his food and drink.” E very- 
body must choose for himself on this most important question 
for “no man,” as Sir Henry Thompson wisely remarks, “can tell 
another what he can or ought to eat without knowing what are 
the habits of life and work—mental and bodily—-of the person 
to be advised.” Still, it does not constitute a very serious or 
insidious attack on individual liberty to point out, as the 
Vegetarian Society does, what advantage ss have been found in a 
particular line of diet by a large number of people. There is 
nothing dogmatic or sectarian in teaching of this _ ; indeed, 
it is adopted by Sir Henry Thompson himself this same 
article, when he speaks of the question of me “It is rare 
now,” he says,” to find any one, well acquainted with human 
phy siology, and capable of observing and appreciating the ordinary 
wants and usages of life around him, who does not believe that, 
with few exceptions, mén and women are healthier and stronger— 
physically, intellectually, and morally—without such drinks than 
with them.” Substitute the word food for drink, and you have 
an exact exposition of the vegetarian doctrine. 

But I must now return to our main position. We have it 
emphatically stated, on the authority of Sir Henry Thompson, 
that in a temperate climate, such as that in which we live, flesh- 
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food is not necessary.” He qualities this admission by repeatedly 
stating that he does not wish to dispense with it altogether in its 
proper place and time ; but though he hints that flesh- food may 
at times be “desirable, and even essential to life,’ he nowhere 
gives any clear indication of when this necessity may arise. 
But now come in other aspects of the case which are wholly 
ignored by Sir Henry Thompson in his purely professional treat- 
ment of it. He has given us an entirely medical and scientific 
view of this subject of diet, and the upshot of what he says is 
this: “ Flesh-food is ae unnecessary in the large majority of 
cases, but you had better eat a little now and then for fear you 
should become sectarian and narrow-minded, and thus cause the 
exclusion of any of the recognised sources of food.” Ceteris 
paribus, this statement of the case is most unobjectionable and 
satisfactory ; but, unfortunately for Sir Henry Thompson’s con- 
clusions, there are various other considerations which (however 
uninteresting to medical men) are of the greatest possible import- 
ance to the unprofessional mind. It should be observed that the 
“Great Food Question,” as it has been truly called, is not merely 
one of the many medical subjects which may be successfully 
studied and systematised by chemists and physicians, still less a 
mere scientific fact which can be demonstrated with mathematical 
precision ; but a matter of far wider import, a many-sided problem, 
which can only be solved by a delicate appreciation of the tastes, 
feelings, and practical experience of maukind. In the choice of 
our food we have not only to ask our doctors what are the 
latest conclusions of scientific inquiry ; but we have also to 
consider what are the promptings of economy, humanity, and 
good taste. All this is naively passed over by Sir Henry 
Thompson ; but I hardly think the question will be allowed to 
rest in the position where he seems to wish to leave it. “Un- 
necessary, but sometimes desirable” is hardly the last word to 
be said on the subject of butcher’s meat. Unnecessary it 
certainly is. But is it desirable? There is a good deal to be 
said on that point, too ! 

The question of economy in diet is just hinted at, and no 
more, in Sir Henry Thompson’s article. Yet surely, at the present 
time, when a social crisis seems to be impending at no distant 
date, owing to the terrible destitution of the lower classes, it 
Is a question worthy of the most earnest consideration of every 
thoughtful man. Every housekeeper knows to her cost that 
butcher’s bills form the most serious item of the weekly account, 
and the sum total spent by the nation on this form of food is 


* Sir Henry Thompson makes a possible exception in the case of hard-working 
out-door labourers ; but this seems hardly justified by experience, as the labouring 
classes are precisely those who s uccessfully perform a maximum of labour with a 


minimum of flesh-food. Contrast Dr. W. B. Carpenter’s remark : “ We freely concede 
to the advocates of Vegetarianism that, as regards the endurance of physical labour, 
there is ample proof of the capacity of their diet to afford the requisite sustenance.” 
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something enormous. On the other hand, it is equally indis- 
putable that there are many cheap kinds of vegetable food which 
are as nutritive or more nutritive than flesh meat: and it has 
repeatedly been shown that every shilling spent on beef or 
mutton might have purchased five or six times the amount of 
nutriment if expended on peas, beans, lentils, wholemeal bread, 
or oatmeal. Mr. Hoyle has calculated that, if every family in 
the kingdom were to reduce its consumption of butcher’s meat 
by one pound’s weight only, there would be an annual saving 
of at least ten millions of money. Statistics are proverbially 
an unsatisfactory method of argument; but, even at the lowest 
computation, it cannot be denied that 

be enormously increased if the use of 
discontinued.* Nor would this direct saving be by any means 


our tood supplv we aa 
flesh meat were « ely 


the only benefit resulting from the change. If the towns re- 
nounced flesh eating, it would no longer be worth a landlord’s 
while to keep arable land in pasture, and the result would be 
an immense development of rustic industry ; for, instead of a few 


men tending oxen, there would be large numbers employed in 
growing crops. Thus the stream of migration from country to 
town, which is at present so much deplored by all who are in- 
terested in the welfare of the poor, would be checked and turned 
backwards to the country. From whatever point of view we 
regard this question, the interest of the individual, or the interest 
of the community, it appears to be equally undeniable that an 
immense saving may be effected by the substitution of vegetable 
for animal food : and, therefore, this question of economy cannot 
possibly be overlooked by any one who wishes to arrive at a 
sound and trustworthy conclusion as regards the choice of diet. 
Nothing can be more emphatic than the opinion of Dr. B. W. 
Richardson (and it would be difficult to name a more competent 
authority) on this necessity of thrift. “We have also to learn,” 
he says, “as a first truth, that the oftener we go to the ve: egetab le 
world for our food the oftener we FO tO the first, and, as ‘etore, to 
the cheapest, source of supply. The commonly siompied. notion 
that, when we eat animal flesh, we are —s ¢ food at its prime 
source, cannot be too speedily dissipated, or too spee i ly replaced 
by the knowledge that there is no mtnaieove form of food— 
albuminous, starchy, osseous—in the animal world itself; and 


* It is worth remarking that, though Sir Henry Thompson scarcely mentions thé 
question of economy in his latest article on “ Diet 3 he dealt rather more fully with 
it in the June number of the Nineteenth Century for 1879. He there wrote: 
‘These things being so, a consideration of no small concern arises in relation to the 

economical management of the national resources. For it is a fair ¢ mpr tation that 
every acre of land devoted to the production of meat is capable of becoming the source 
of three or four times the amount of produce of — lent value as food, if devoted 
to the production of grain. In other words, a ‘yn area of land cropped with cereals 


and legumes will support a population more + at three times as numerous as that 
which can be sustained on the same land devoted to the growth of cattle.” Of late 
Sir Henry Thompson seems to have overlooked this very important consideration. 
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that all the processes of catching an inferior animal, of breeding 
it, rearing it, keeping it, killing it, dressing it, and selling it, 
mean no more and no less than ¢ ied additional expenditure 
throughout for bringing into what we have been taught to 
consider an acceptable form of food the veritable food “which 
the animal itself found, without any such preparation, in the 
vegetable world.’ This being so, let us recur to the point to 
which Sir Henry Thompson brought us. If flesh-food be, as he 
admits, entirely unnecessary, will not this additional consideration 
of economy turn the balance when we make our choice of diet ? 
Will a nation whose food sup] ply is becoming a matter of more 
and more anxiety persist in spending six times as much mone y 
as it is obliged to spend, in order that it may not interfere with 


“the pre sent generally recognised sources and varieties of food ” 
Are we to renounce the ful! economic adv antages of a vegetarian 


diet system, because we are reminded that an infant is nourished 
on milk and Esquimaux on blubber 

Then again, there is the plea of humanity—unmentioned 
throughout Sir Henry Thompson's article. If the purse is worthy 
of consideration in the settlement of this question, the heart can 
hardly be disregarded. And in spite of all the sneers that are 
often levelled at “humanitarians” and “sentimentalists,” 1 
believe that there is a very real and very strong feeling among 
most people about this institution of the slaughter- house. Else, 
why is the very name of butcher proverbial ? Why is the 
slaughter-house unmentionable at polite dinner tables? If = 
system of flesh eating is defensible, why must its method « 
supply be concealed from all thought or reference? The rivione 
answer is that this trade is a degrading one; and, this being so, 
how can the habit of eating animals be other than degrading ? 
If we condemn the ignorant and brutal butcher who supplies t the 
flesh, how can we acquit the refined ladies and gentlemen who 
demand it? Again, what are we to think of the logic and con- 
sistency of these well-meaning persons, who spare no pains to 
promote the work of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals, or the abolition of vivisection, while at the same time 
they help, by their own dietetic a to perpetuate a system 
under which the terrible cruelties of a wholesale vivisection (for 
the method of procedure in most slaughter-houses is little better 
than this) go on unchecked in our midst ? 

Thoughtlessness alone enables. people to endure such a system. 
From infancy they are taught to ignore what “meat” really 
is, until they hardly think of oxen and sheep in connection 
with beef and mutton; and if ever they manifest any qualm 
of an awakening conscience, they are speedily reassured by 
the family physician, who informs them that he has specially 
studied these matters, and that it is madness to attempt to 
live without butcher’s meat. Well indeed would it be if all 
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kindly people who say a “grace” over their food would think 
of the history of such a meal! If they would reflect on the 
agony of terror endured by imported cattle during the journey 
by sea or land; the disease too often engendered by the filth and 
misery of the voyage; the thirst, the hunger, the despair; and, 
finally, the horrors of thes slaughter-house ; and, then, if they would 
recollect Sir Henry Thompson's words,—“ It is a vulgar error to 
regard meat in any form as necessary to life,’—I fancy they 
woul 1 hardly care to continue thei ir flesh- eatit 
order to avoid adopting an “ism,” or ial 
varieties of food.” 

There are, perhaps, some who, though not moved by the plea 
of humanity, are not insensible to the promptings of good taste. 
The present age has witnessed, among other phenomena, the 
srowth of what is called “ A’stheticism,” the religion of a select 
class, which prides itself on its freedom from the barbarous 
“Philistinism ” of the world at large. We may well be thankful 
for any reaction against the gross materialism and vulgarity of 
modern society ; yet it may be doubted if any class can be truly 
“ esthetic,’ which does not recognise in its creed the importance 
of gentleness and humanity. _The word “:estheticism ” cannot be 
limited, at any rate in dietetic questions, to the actual perception 
of the senses; however gratifying our flesh meats may be to our 
immediate t taste (a very gross and uncultured taste it is), we can- 
not altogether forget their ecg unpleasant antecedents. 
However artistic the arrangement of the dinner table, however 
immaculate the table-cloth, and faultless the dinner service, the 
disagreeable thought must surely sometimes occur to the artistic 
mind, that the beef was once an ox, the mutton was once a sheep, 
the veal was once a calf, and the pork was once a pig. We may 
scrupulously make clean the outside of the cup or platter, but the 
recollection of the state of their interior will nevertheless cause 
some disquietude to our esthetic repose, which would vanish 
for ever at a glimpse of the butcher’s boy and the cook’s 
chopper. And even if we set aside every consideration of 
gentleness and humanity, I maintain that there are just as 
glaring faults of bad taste visible in our system of diet, as in 
our dress or furniture or general household arrangements, all 
of which have been very severely and very properly criticised 
by the esthetic school. How foolish and inconsistent it is to 
be vastly fastidious about the manner in which one’s food is 
served up, and at the same time to be totally indifferent as 
regards the quality, from an esthetic view, of the food itself! 
The highest art may be apparent in the decoration of the table, 
but, if the food be oross in taste and smell, the result can 
hardly be gratifying to the truly esthetic mind. All who have 
given ‘ ‘Vegetarianism | ” a fair trial will emphatically deny that 
flesh-food is “nice,” and will witness to the fact that only a 
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depraved and perverted taste can relish it. “A preference for the 
high flavours and stimulating scents peculiar to the flesh of 
vertebrate animals mostly subsides after a fair trial of milder 
foods, when supplied in variety.” This is the testimony of Sir 
Henry Thompson himself, and the experience of every Food 
Reformer will corroborate it. 

We started with the admission that everybody must consult 
his own experience and taste in the matter of food, and I have 
now stated what seem to me to be the chief considerations 
worthy of notice in this choice of diet. On the one hand, we have 
Sir Henry Thompson’s assertion that flesh meat, though con- 
fessedly unnecessary, may at times, and in smaller measure, be 
desirable; on the other hand, we have to weigh well the fact 
(unnoticed by Sir aaery Thompson that flesh-food is five or six 
times aS expensive as vegetable substance ; that the institution 
of the slaughter-house ‘atelila cruel sufferings on millions upon 
millions of innocent animals; and that our tables are thereby 
supplied with a far less appetising and agreeable form of food 
than that which good taste would bid us desire. Surely, under 
these conditions of choice, “ Vegetarianism,” “Food Reform,” 

Akreophagy ”—whatever we like to call it—is worthy of a far 
more earnest trial than even the most advanced member of the 
medical profession seems at present willing to allow it. 

H. S. SALT. 


RELIGIOUS TOLERANCE. 


BECAUSE this man would praise God otherwise 
Than I am fain to praise him, therefore he 
Shall alway stand a great way off from me 

In praying or in praising. Let mine eyes, 

© Lord, on Whom alone my soul relies, 

No more behold this man ; or, if they see, 
Unwillingly and all- unwittingly, 
Then let him learn the scourge that in them lies. 


Do him, for Thine own mercies’ sake, O Lord, 

No wrong, nor smite him with the two-edged sword 
That executeth judgment: let him be. 

Only I pray that, if he come at all 

Within Thy holy heaven, his feet may fall, 
In heaven as now on earth, afar from me. 


ARTHUR SYMONS. 
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BY WILLIAM WESTALL 


No incident of the sort more impressive and dramatic could well 
be imagined than the examination of Peter Krapotkin by the 
presiding judge of the Lyons tribunal, which tried him on a 
charge of belonging to a defunct socie ty, and | sentenced him to tive 
years imprisonment for writing revolutionary articles in a Swiss 
paper. On the bench were three } ju loes in their robes of office; at 
their side sat the public prosecutor in thx ra of auth a below 
these were gathered the members of the hen I th presentatives 
of the press. In the middle of the great h of. saad ice were the 
eighteen Socialist prisoners, watched by war lers an : cuarded by 
soldiers, while further back was a dense mass of spectators, hedged 
in by a swarm of gendarmes. In the salle des pas perdus more 
soldiers, their arms “piled on the marble pavement, for the explosion 
of a dynamite bomb at the Café Bellecour (suspected but never 
proved to have been the act of an Anarchist) had thrown the 
authorities into a state of dire alarm, and they expected nothing 
less than the outbreak of a Socialist insurrection. 

When the /hwissier summons Pierre Krapotkin to the bar, a 
man of middle height, wearing a black paletdt, is led by two 
gendarmes to the table in front of the tribunal. As he stands 
there cool and collecte: 1, dauntless, yet not defiant, every eye is 
bent upon him ; for of all the prisoners in the court the Russian 


prince is the one who has been most talked and written about, 
the only one whose name is known beyond the frontiers of 
France. He is a man of forty, menderty: built and slightly bald, 
with blond hair and beard, a high intellectual forehead, and a 
face, which, if I was asked to define it by a single word, I should 


call noble, so expressive is it of sympathy, sweetness, and courage ; 
a face such as a painter might give to saintly hero or gentle 
knight. 


The president asks the prisoner if he is willing to be examined, 
and on receiving an answer in the affirmative, proceeds to put 
to him a variety of questions, all designed either to ensnare 
Krapotkin in his talk or entrap him into damaging admissions. 
Two of these questions I remember well. 

“T believe you attended the Socialist Congress held a few 
months ago at London ?” said the president. 
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“Since when, M. le President,’ returned Krapotkin, “ has 
London been in the jurisdiction of a tribunal of Lyons ?” 
‘You wrote articles for the Revolté?” 
‘Whether I did or not is no concern of yours, M. le President. 
The Revolté is & Swiss pe Lper, pub lished at Geneva,’ “1 
“It was circulated in France though.” 
“Tt was—through the medium of the French Post Office, M. 
le President.” 
To all his other questions the judge received equally prompt 
replies, and the party who received most damage in the encounter 
was certainly not Krapotkin. As one of the “counsel engaged in 


the case afterwards said to me, it might have been the prisoner, 
not the president, who was directing the interrogation. 

Before going further it may be well to mention that the 
trence imputed to Krapotkin was not, as has been said, any- 


thing done in France, but being affiliated to a Socialist Society 
in Switzerland—a society, according to the law of the latter 
‘countwy perfectly legal, and in no sense secret. It was, however, 
held that, because it had entered into correspondence with a 
similar society at Lyons this society had acquired the character of 
an international association, and an Act passed by the Versailles 
Assembly in 1872, which is still unrepealed, makes — ship 
of any international association with pala or social objects a 
penal offence. So elastic is this law that it renders liable to 
prosecution the members of an Anglo-French friendly society, 
and at this present time actually prevents the formation of inter- 
national workmen’s associations for promoting measures for their 
common advantage. It is probable, therefore, that if Krapotkin 
had been a Frenchman his conviction, however unjust, would not 
have been illegal; but seeing that at the time he joined the 
Société Jurassienne he was domiciled in Switzerland, and that at 
the time of his arrest he was simply a tourist sojourning in France, 
his trial was a mockery, _ his condemnation an iniquity. An 
analogous ease would be the trial and conviction of an American 
(arrested at Paris) for ae ing joined in London a Socialist or other 
society having relations with a similar society established in 
France. Moreover, the fact that trials under this law take place 
without a jury renders conviction almost a certainty; for the 
judges who interpret the law act as advocates for the prose- 
cution, and are always willing, at a hint from the Government, to 
strain a point against a prisoner whose opinions they dislike or of 
whom, for reasons of state, it is desired to make a victim. The 
offence charged against Krapotkin was affiliation to an inter- 
national association, but his real offence was his social and political 
heterodoxy ; and the motives of the Government in ordering his 
prosecution were partly to make a show of energy at a time when 
they were accused of being too tender with sedition, and partly, 
no doubt, a desire to find favour with the Government of Bussia. 
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If it were not so, and the authorities had simply desired to punish 
the more prominent propagators of Socialism, they would surely 
have proceeded against Elisée Reclus, whose views are identical 
with those of Krapotkin, who had proclaimed them with equal 
frankness, and advocated them with equal vigour, and who over and 
over again has declared himself solidaire with his friend. When 
Krapotkin was arrested the juge @instruction at Lyons, before 
whom he was brought, said that if M. Reclus had not taken re tuge 
in Switzerland he would arrest him also. Tell me where I shall 
go,” answered the author of “La Geographie Universelle,” “and 
I will knock at my prison door to-morrow.” But the challenge 
was not accepted, for M. Reclus is a distinguished Frenchman, 
Krapotkin a Russian refugee, under the ban of the autocracy; 
and this is doubtless the reason why he alone of the seventeen or 
eighteen other Socialists condemned at Lyons is still kept in 
prison. As if to affirm still further the solidarity that prevails 
between them, and to show what manner of man his friend is, M. 
Reclus has made a collection of the latter’s writings on Socialism, 
consisting chiefly of articles contributed to the R volté, and pub- 
lished them under the title of “ Paroles d’un Revolté.” * of which 
the most fitting rendering, as I take it, is “The Testimony of a 
Lebel.” ‘ } 

A striking title and a curious book, if only from the fact that it has 
never been seen by its author, for albeit Krapotkin is kindly treated 
by his custodians, and his lot made as easy as is comp atible with 
deprivation of liberty, the prison authorities laid a strict embargo 
on the “ Paroles,” and would neither let him see the proofs nor 
read a copy, even to inscribe therein the name of a friend. 

The work, though composed of papers originally published in 
a weekly journal, forms a consecutive and homoge meous whole; 
as M. Rec + well observes, the ve hemence of the author's thoughts 
has given them the necessary unity. Not the least interesting 
part of the book is the preface, in which M. Reclus eloquently 
eulogises Krapotkin’s high qualities of head and heart, and asks 
for an impartial consideration of his testimony. The readers of 
it, he observes, “ are less concerned with the person of the author 
than the ideas which he advocates. These ideas J submit with 
confidence to all well-thinking men, who do not judge a book 
which they have not opened, nor an opinion which they have 
not heard. Make a clean sweep of your prejudices, forget for a 
moment your interests, and read the papers with a simple desire 
for the truth, without troubling yourself about its application. 
The author askeut you but one thir 19, to share for a moment in his 
ideal, the good of the e many, not that of the privileged few.... If 
you sympathise with his wishes you will unde rstand his words.” 

No demand can be fairer or more reasonable, yet it is quite 

oe « 


Pierre Krapotkine, Paroles d’un Révolté, ouvrage publié, annoté et accompagné 
d'une préface,” par Elisée Reclus. Paris: G. Marpon et E. Flammarist. 
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possible to share in Prince Krapotkin’s ideal without accepting 
his theories, and sympathy with his wishes is quite compatible 
with a grave doubt whether the remedies he proposes would not 
be a thousand times worse than the evils he describes. He 
thinks so ill of existing systems that he would make as clean a 
sweep of them as Elisée Reclus asks us to do of our prejudices, 
and begin afresh. He would push the principle of laisser faire to 
its logical conclusion by abolishing law, government, and institu- 
tions; he believes that from the resulting disorder would be 
evolved a new and better order, in which there would be neither 
rich nor poor, neither masters nor servants, in which all men 
would work together for the common good, and peace and good- 
will reign throughout the earth. This is the anarchy, the social 
millennium of which Reclus and Krapotkin are the apostles and 
prophets. ‘Truly a grand ideal, and its realisation would be 
cheaply purchased at the price of the social and political cata- 
lysm by which, as they tell us, it must be preceded. On this 
point, at least, the author of the “Testimony” is under no illusion. 
Governments will not voluntarily al dicate, the haves will not 
abandon their possessions to the have-nots without a desperate 
struggle, and the resistance of the bourgeoisie can be overcome by 
nothing short of a mass rising of the proletaires. The bourgeoisie 
are Krapotkin’s béte noire; they have all the vices and the 
working classes have all the virtues. He does not precisely 
define the word; but [I do not think Ll am wrong in assuming 
that he means thereby all who can be classed as capitalists ; that 
is to say, all who possess any sort of property having an ex- 
changeable value. In this sense every workman who has a house 
of furniture or a chest of tools, money in savings bank, or shares 
in a building club, must be ranked with the hives, and if ingui- 
sition were made it woul 1 probably be found that the people who 
have nothing at all are 4 a considerable minority, that even 
if they were in the mind, even if they possessed all the virtues 
which Prince Krapotkin ascribes to them, they are not in num- 
bers sufficient to accomplish the revolution of which he dreams, 
and he must admit that an abortive attempt would render their 
second condition worse than their first. It requires a robust 
faith to believe that the result of success would not be equally 
disastrous. 

| have spoken of Prince Krapotkin as a prophet, and it is 
remarkable that, fair judging and clear sighted in everything 
else, he seems, when dealing with his favourite theories, to lose 
sight of the fact that every question has two sides, and becomes 
as dogmatic as a theologian, and as one-sided as an old-fashioned 
Tory. He exposes with singular lucidity the shortcomings of 
popular government; he can see that the State Socialism of 
German doctrinairés would be an intolerable tyranny and a 
disastrous failure. But as touching anarchism, the critical faculty 
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altogether fails him ; he comes under the influence of a dominant 
idea, and theories whose mere statements are to most minds their 
own refutation are, to him, self-evident truths. Whatis anarchism, 
it may be asked, and how did the name aris The explanation 
is interesting. 


‘When in the International (Associ 


objected to authority in the Association itself, and rey | against ty In every 
form, this sae took at first the name of fed 

authoritan. At that time it repudia tea the 

archy (as it was then written) seemed m yplica rty of P nians, 
to whose ideas of economic reform the Internation t 1 But it 
was just on this account, and to cause fusion. 

this name : moreover it enabled them t 

ambition of anarchists is to create disorder and ci ‘ con 
seq uences. The anarel ist party hasten¢ L 4 ept th I Th } 
made a point, at first, on the preservati 

anarchy, which showed that, under this fo. th 
and not ‘disorder;’ but they soon a dit iving 
useless trouble to correctors of the press sson TI 
word has thus resumed its ordinary, common, and a pt e LSle 
in these terms by the English philosop! Bentham : 
to reform a bad law does not el insu vainst r of an 
anarchist is quite different. He denies the existe I $ its 
validity, he excites men not to recognise law, and t Th 
sense of the word has to-day become | a: 


existing laws, but all established powel 
however, the same : he rebels—and with 
under what form soever it may exist.” 

And what will befall when the clean sweep is made, t] rk of 
destruction effected ? We are asked to believe that th te of 
things will be replaced by a free federation of town and country 
city and city, each independent, but all united in tl onds of 
amity and peace. 


‘Let some great city proclaim to-morrow ‘ the co1 in its 
boundaries individual property ; let it establish com} 1m tu say, 
the collective enjoyment of the social capital, of 1 , machi cts of 
work done, and provided that the city be not invested ins of 
carts will arrive at the markets ; merch ints (fournisseurs | sem tant ports 
cargoes of raw material; the city’s industrial products, after sati eds 01 
the population, will go in search of buyers to the { ur corn ft ti strangers 
will come in crowds, and the pe: asants of th » neighbourhood, citizens fron rh bouring 
towns, and foreigners will tell at their fir: nid s of the mary the { city 
where all work, ne re there are neither poor nor oppressed the fruits 


of their labour, and none take the lion’s shar 

This is a prophecy, and cannot consequently be confuted; 
but much as I should be delighted to witness the realisation of 
so splendid an ideal, I fear there are a few difficulties in the way 
which have escaped Prince Krapotkin’s attention. Is it quite 
certain that “merchants at distant ports” would be so very 
ready to send their wares to a city which had established 

“ complete communism, and abolished law and individual pro- 
perty ? Might they not conceivably fear that the measure which 
had been dealt out to individual proprietors within the city 
boundaries would be meted to them, and prefer in the cireum- 
stances to seek their customers in some benighted place where 
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there were still laws to enforce contracts, and a police to protect 
property? The ney is at least possible, and 1 very much 
fear, that instead of there being neither poor nor rich, neither 
igh nor low, in this particular city, the only equality its inhabit- 
ants would enjoy would he an equality of misery. Moreover, 
unless the proclamation made them all virtuous, sober, and 
self-sacrificing, as by the stroke of an enchanter’s w and, there must 
needs be a certain proportion of drunkards, idlers, and ne’er-do- 
wells. How would these be dealt with? Would they be left to 
starve or let live on the labour of others? And how could 


industry flourish, or labour be organised in a community where 
there were neither masters, overlookers, nor managers, and where 
everything belonged to everybody, and nothing to anybody ? 


Abolish private property! You might as well try to abolish 
the equinox. The desire to have is as deeply implanted in human 


nature as the sense of sex. Reasons if land, and houses, and every 
sort of visible possession were e xpropriated and applied to public 
uses, private property would still exist. The very beggar would 

onceal money in his rags, women would put their jewellery in 

eres and men who did not care to share their earnings with 
the lazy and the thriftless would go to countries where they 
might enjoy the fruit of their labours in peace. Krapotkin 
juotes a passage from Michelet’s “ History” to show with what 


ardour French peasants applied themselves to the cultivation of 
the soil after the great Revolution had made it their own, and 
lraws therefrom the strange conclusion that after the coming 
social revolution they will work with equal diligence on behalf 
tthe commune! But is it not the sense of exclusive possession, 
the fact that the fields he cultivates are his very own, that 


the fruits of his industry will be to him only, which have so 
wondrously stimulated the energy of occupying owners, and as 
lear as day that the “communising” of land would have a 
precisely contrary effect to that anticipated by the author of the 

Testimony”? The time may come when the merely personal 


rie will be replaced by a higher and nobler one, the good of 

|, when men will become oblivious to considerations of self and 
a and place the common weal above every other considera- 
tion. But that time is not yet, and I see no indication that the 
veriest idea of such a thing has as yet dawned on the popular 
mind. So far indeed are we from the consummation for which 
Prince Krapotkin is striving, and which he believes to be 
imminent, that the efficient organisation of co-operative industry 
is still an unsolved problem. Co-operative distribution is a fact, 
and its conception, as well as its success, are exclusively due to 
the energy and organising capacity of the Rochdale factory 
workers, by whom the movement was begun. But though many 
attempts have been made, not evena cotton factory or other great 
industrial enterprise has so far been established on truly co- 
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operative principles. The so-called Oldham co-operative mills are 
simply joint-stock concerns, in which a considerable proportion of 
workmen are interested, either as shareholders or depositors of 
small sums of money, on which they receive a fixed rate of in- 
terest. But, as a rule, these men are not interested in the mills 
where they work, for it is found in practice that when the 
hands are sharehol lers, discipline is not easily maintained ; and 
as in our present imperfect condition lax discipline means 
failure and loss, and we manufacture for all the world, have to 
compete with other producing countries, and must buy with om 
manufactures a great part of the food we consume, I am afraid 
that the social revolution, unless it = be arranged for it to 
take place simultaneously in every civilised country, might not 
enable us to dispense with that order and authority which 
anarchists regard with so great horror. It would be both in- 
teresting and instructive to know in some detail how Prince 
Krapotkin thinks the communist city he has imagined would 
organise one or two typical industries, say a cotton factory and a 
steam-engine works, and how, taking human nature as it is, and 
SOS 5 him to be a citizen of this new earthly paradise, he 

would (if appealed to) propose to secure order without aileuaiie 
and efficiency without superintendence. And, as touching re- 
muneration, would the men be paid in coin or in kind, according 
to the value of their labour or the extent of their desires; would 
the weak and the idle receive as much as the strone and the 
industrious ; and on what principle would the profits be dis- 
tributed and the losses assessed 7 Satisfactory answers to these 
and a few other questions which naturally suggest themselves, 
would do more to promote the cause of Socialism than denuncia- 
tion of existing systems and assurances (to be taken on trust), 
that their abolition would make for the general good, and bring 
about that communistic millennium which Prince Krapotkin 
describes in such glowing colours. If all men were a tenth part 
as enlightened as himself and his annotator, we might possibly 

disestablish authority with advantage, and dispense with police- 
men without danger; but enlightenment is slow of growth, and dis- 
interestedness the rarest of virtues. Enforced by y law, communism, 
as Prince pe fag clearly sees and frankly avows, would be utte1 
tyranny ; but he does not see that to be spontaneous it must be 
preces ded by amoral transformation; the outcome of evolution, not 
of revolution. There are not wanting signs that this transforma- 
tion has already begun, and that a change is going on, as well in 
men’s ideals as in economic conditions, which will benefit the 
working classes in the future as much as it has benefited them in 
the past, ameliorate still further the lot of the disinherited, and 
abate those bitter contrasts between poverty and wealth, that 
eallousness of the rich and degradation of the poor, which are at 
once a reproach to our humanity and a hindrance to our civilisa- 
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tion. It is greatly to be regretted that Peter Krapotkin, with his 
burning philanthropy, martyr-like constancy, and encyclopedic 


f snowledge, instead of lending his help to this movement, 
f should waste his strength on the unattainable. Violence is more 
. likely to beget despotism than to breed utopias. So long as 
g Socialists are rent by intestine divisions, so long as we find among 
Q | «“Statists” Collectivists and other communist sectaries his bitterest ; 
opponents, how can he hope to win over the millions by whose 2 
. aid alone his cause can triumph? But whatever we may think 
0 of Krapotkin’s opinions, there can be no question that the very 
r worst way of attempting to confute them is to put him under 
] bolt and bar. If the French Government thought thereby to 
0 ; silence him they were greatly deceived. ‘True, they could forbid 
t him to write on social or political subjects, and at one time they 
forbade him to receive political periodicals. But the very articles 

cited by the public prosecutor of Lyons as evidence of his guilt, 
e and which so roused the ire of his judges, are now offered to the 
public in an accessible shape, and will be more widely circulated 
1 than ever; and while the prosecution has greatly increased his 
influence, it has deeply discredited the Republic, itself the off- 

spring of revolution, which sets up an index expurgatorius, and 
. puts men in prison, whether as a punishment for the expression of 
‘ opinion, or to please a foreign despot. 


WILLIAM WESTALL. 
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CHAPTER I. 
“ Ah, by a colder w 
On deathlier airs the | mus 
Which to thy heart, my love, sh 
SSE 
THE room was a large one, partly studio, partly living plac 
Half-painted portraits and finished pictures were stacked care- 


le ssly together against the Wi ul] at one end. a fine ( remona lay 
Case open, on the floor, an easel bearing anew canvas stood unde 
a window looking to the north, and near the fireplace, shining 
cheerfully in the “glow of the flames, was placed a round tabl 
covered with Venetian glass, costly silver, and the remains of a 
luxurious dessert. 

So much was visible at a glance ; but the rest of the room was 
in shadow. and absolute stillness reioned over the whole. 

ee out of a dark recess, where she had been kneeling— 
could it be in prayer ?—for full half an hour, came a woman, a 
woman past the first freshness of youth, with a look of misery and 
despair on her face, but withal a woman so perfectly beautiful 
that no man could have passed her without turning to glance 
at her again. 

She stood for a moment in the firelight and gazed straight 
before her, then slowly stepped forward and sat down at an ebony 
davenport to write. 

So steadily moved the pen, so carefully formed were the 
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delicate characters, that it might have been some letter of com- 
pliment, some commonplace invitation, any thing, 1 in fact, rather 
than what it was—the last word of a wife on the eve of breaking 


her marriage vow. 


‘ Hence forth I shall he LO YOu as uf [ were dead. You will 


10 nger think of me as your wife, or as the mother oO; your 


Ti LT] her—tell Love—that lam dead. and let all OUT late 
» by as a dream tha i, Us past. 
, B tt for the child's sal L and jor th Si Lee of the areat love Y' Vu 


7 


On hore meé, never seek LO KNOW where I ave or what I CAT 
doi /, Let ve be dead You trom this night, for we must 


meet again. Farewell, Richard, farewell for ever.” 

As she wrote the last word a slight sound caused her to look 
up. In a curtained doorway behind the easel stood a child, a 
sir] of eight or nine years old. with a fleece of tumbled yellow- 
brown hair and great blue eyes, which gazed out dreamily from 
under level brows and long dark eyelashes. She was not a pretty 
child, for her face was pale and thin and wore a sad expression, 
but it was manifest at a glance that she and the woman were 
mother and child. If confirmation were needed, it was to be 
found in the change that came over the countenance of the 
latter at sight of her , and the yearning tenderness of her tone as 
she spoke 

ea why are you not in bed? You will take cold, 

nding there in your nightdress.” 

‘I cannot sleep, ma mére; I am not happy.’ 

‘What is wrong with my Love ?” 

‘That I do not know ; but I feel that if I sleep, I shall wake 
in sorrow. 

The mother folded her child in her arms and laid her head on 
her shoulder. 

You must go to bed, Love. [am going out, and I must see 
you asleep before I leave you.” 

‘Ah yes, it is Fidelio to-night. Of course you will be going to 
the 1 theatre. I will sleep then, maman, and set you free.” 

She spoke with determination strange in one so young. 
“Good-bye, maman, till you come again. 

The mother made no gesture of farewell, she did not even kiss 
her ; but presently, when the child was in bed again and sleeping 
quietly, she came to her bedside and stood silent and motionless 
for full a quarter of an hour gazing at her. Then she turned 
away, and, sinking into a chair, she bowed her head and moaned 
aloud : 

“My God, what’ have I done that this should be my 
portion ?” 

At length the clock striking nine roused her, and she rose and 
wearily went back to the studio. 

She sealed and addressed her letter, and stood looking at it with 
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dazed eyes fora moment. Then she wrapped herself in a fur- 
trimmed mantle and hood, glancing furtively round meanwhile 
as if she feared to be observed. But no one came, no one saw 
her depart. Only the clang of the porte-cochére closing told thy 
porter that some one had gone out. 

A great silence fell upon the empty room, and in the midst 
of it a sad little voice echoed like the faint cry of a wounde 
bird— 

‘Good-bye, maman.” 

[t was the child talking in her sleep. 


CHAPTER Ll. 


‘When first I saw your face a> 
[ knew my life’s good; mys 
‘The woman yonder, there’s no 
But just to obtain her !’” 


RICHARD OWEN was the favourite son of a well-t lo country 
gentleman. His elder brother, James, had gone into the law, and 
had a first-rate practice in Brockwell, the county town, but he 
did not get on very well with the old Squire, and of late years h 
had sel lom been seen at Old Place. 

Neither had Richard, for that matter, though he and his fathe 


were always on good terms. 
A diplomatic appointment had been obtained for him when h 
was little more than a boy, and Richard had lived abroad eve 
since, only returning at lone intervals to set the hearts of all the 
young ladies in the neigh| ourhsod alhath r by his handsome 
face and general air du grand monde. He was a clever artist 
as well as an universal favourite in society, and he eked out hi 
somewhat slender means by painting portraits at a bi oh price for 
such of his friends as he considered worthy of that honour, te 
having a knack of catching likenesses and representing faces in 
the most fattering light, he was able to make his own terms with 
the great people about bine different foreign courts to which he 
was ‘appointed, who wished him to immortalise them on canvas. 
He never gambled nor drank to excess, nor committed any of the 
vices common to the young men of the day, and he betrayed at 
times a certain cold self- restraint, which would have cained him 
the reputation of being a prig or a screw save for the fascination 
of his manner and appearance. This self-restraint made him 
proof against all the temptations and extravagances incidental to 
his position, and up to the age of eight-and-thirty Richard Owen 
had never been known to do a foolish thing. He was emphatic- 
ally a social success, and promised to continue so to the end of 
the chapter, or, in other words, till he should grow old and dull 
and incapable of maintaining his reputation. 
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But at this period a change came over him, and in one day his 
vhole existence altered. Richard Owen fell in love, fell in love 
vith a beautiful face which he saw at the Royal Italian Opera, 
when in England, and before two months were over he was 


married. 


He did not find it easy to obtain possession of the woman who 
had thus won his heart at first sight. She was only a poor young 
widow, living alone in a wretched London lodging, and singing 
for her bread; but no duchess could have been more difficult of 


access. However, a determined man can do most things, and 


Owen gained his end at last, satisfied his e»~namorata that his 
intentions were honourable, and presently introduced her to 
society as his wife. 

His marriage was a nine days’ wonder, for Richard Owen in 
love was an anomaly ; his friends had long ceased to expect ever 


see him at the feet of any woman, and behold, here he was a 
Benedick, and obviously worshipping the very ground his Beatrice 


trod upon. 
Mr. and Mrs. Owen did not trouble themselves much at first 


is to what the world said ; they were too happy, too well satis- 
tied in and with each other. But he made the egregious mistake 
' giving no account of his wife’s antecedents. Her beauty 


attracted attention on every hand ; if she had been in society 

ill as a girl, she must have been one of the belles of the season, 
but no one had ever seen her before—ergo, she had not been in 
society. Then a rumour got about that Owen had taken her out 
of the chorus at the akin opera, that the story of her widow- 
hood was a mere blind, and that she was in fact not a woman to 
be received by young wives or mothers with unmarried daughters. 
There were plenty of such mothers who owed Richard Owen a 
srudge for his indifference to the attractions of their débutantes, 
and they were not reticent in the expression of their views of the 
case. Then the clubs took it up, and before the season was over, 
it came to Owen’s knowledge that his wife’s name had been 
struck off a good many visiting lists. He said nothing to her, 
but he at once applied for, and obtained, an appointment as 
Secretary of Legation to one of the smaller German principalities, 
and thenceforth London knew his face no more. 

The sore point with him was that he himself knew so little of his 
wife's history. When a man falls in love at Owen's time of life, he 
does it thoroughly, his passion is blinder and more unreasoning 
than that of the beardless youth who wastes his calf-love and his 
substance on some woman twice his age, and he does not pause to 
ask whom or what he loves. Mary Maitland was conspicuously 
beautiful, and after his first sight of her Owen never doubted that 
she was good. He learnt that her husband had spent what little 
money she possessed, and then ill-treated and deserted her, two 
years before, and that she had made her living under grea: 
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difficulties as a seamstress until a twelvemonth since, when she 
fell in with a singer, who, discovering that she had an unusually 
fine voice, helped her to an engagement at the opera, where Owen 
found her. Her husband, Captain Maitland, was in the army 
when she married him, but he was cashiered soon afterwards in 
consequence of a drunken quarrel with his senior officer, and 
then Mrs. Maitland was left to her fate, alone and penniless 
in London. 

“When did you become a widow?” asked Owen. 

“Tt all happened within six months of my marriage,” shi 
replied. “I heard that some one answering to the description of 
Captain Maitland had been found drowned in the Thames at 
Chelsea, and I went to see the body, for I hoped it was he. Yes 
at that time I was haunted by the fear of his returning to me, 
and I only wished that he might be dead. And he was. |] 


scarcely recognised the face, it was so disfigured, but I saw 
his watch and a ring that I had given him; and I was 
thankful—almost happy 

no more. 

Owen did not go to an inquiry office to verify Mrs. Maitland’s 
account of herself; he was content to take her word for it. In 
after years he would have given all he possessed to have been 
more worldly-wise and less trustful, but at the moment he read 
only love and truth in her eyes, and he wished for nothing 
further. 

When once they were married the subject was seldom or never 
mentioned, for she could not speak of her first husband without 
a shudder, and Owen only desired to forget the whole miserable 
story. That, however, was not altogether possible, for with his 
new capacity for love he had developed an intense jealousy for 
the object of it, and although he endeavoured to be callous to the 
gossip of the clubs and the ill-natured hints of his female acquaint- 
ance, it all rankled in his mind, and took the bloom off the bliss- 
ful confidence of his married life. He said nothing, but hi 
watched his wife, and a certain feeling of insecurity took hold of 
him as years went by and he saw her grow more beautiful in 
her mature womanhood, more charming in manner, more sought 
after and admired, and withal a little colder, a little less loving, to 
himself. This coldness was only the natural result of Owen's 
own jealousy, for no wife likes to feel that she is distrusted; but 
to him it seemed to be confirmation of his suspicions, and to have 
paved the way for what followed. 

They had one child, a daughter, who was called Loveday—he1 
mother’s maiden name—at Owen's desire. He liked the quaint 
sound of it; and when the baby was born his wife still liked 
whatever he liked. So the child was christened Loveday, and 
her parents shortened it to Love. 

Love Owen never was a child. From the time she was two 
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years old she looked at the world with grave eyes. This was 
owing partly to her want of young companionship, for she was 
always with her parents, and it was in some measure hereditary, 
for the Owens generally were a quiet race. But the main cause 

f her strange seriousness lay in her abnormal brain-power. The 
hild was little short of a genius. If she had been left alone she 
voll probably have exhibited no marked predilection in favour of 
art or science for a long time to come, but would merely have shown 
a capacity for learning whatever was set before her. As chance 
would have it, however. her father, who was a good musician, one 
day put into her hands his violin: and he was so delighted at the 
sweet tones drawn forth by her baby fingers that he proceeded to 
sive her systematic instruction in music. She was not more 
than four years old when she first handled the violin, and before 
she was nine she could take part in the quartettes of Beethoven 
and Mozart. Her general : ducation progressed slowly meanwhile, 
for her whole being came to be absorbed in her music, and her 
health was not good. She was never ill, but she was delicate and 
excitable, and withal intensely determined. Often she would so 
throw herself into her music as to be unconscious of all else in 
the resolve to conquer a difficult passage or to produce certain 
harmonies in her own wild compositions, and then she would 
wake out of her absorption only to le exhausted and feverish on 
her bed for the rest of the day. te for all her high-strung, 
passionate little soul and nervous temperament, Loveday Owen 
was never cross nor naughty like other children of her age, for 
she worshipped her parents an | would no more have thought of 
lisobe ‘ying or questioning their authority than she would have 
believed evil of them. Her father was her king, but her mother 
was her religion. 

This was the child who turned restlessly on her pillow one 
winter night in Paris, and sobbed in her sleep “ Good-bye, 


WALTVUaN. 


CHAPTER III. 


' 


*‘Oh, my whole life that ends to-day ! 
Oh, my soul’s sentence, sounding still!” 
BROWNING. 


OWEN had been dining with an old college friend, and was to 
have joined his wife at the opera afterwards. When he went 
there, however, she was not in their box, though half the opera 
Was over, and not caring to remain alone, he took a cab and 
drove home. It was raining now, a cold, sleety rain, and very 
lew people were about. 

‘Sacré,” shrieked Owen’s coachman, pulling up suddenly. 

A man and a woman were crossing the road, so deep in 
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conversation that they did not see the cab till it was close 
upon them. 

Owen glanced out of the window at the couple as they passed 
on. The woman’s figure and gait seemed familiar to him, and 
he turned to look again. But they had vanished, gone probably 
down some back street or byeway frequented by such night- 
birds. 

‘ Absurd,” said Owen to himself, “that I can neve a tall 
woman without thinking of my wife.’ 

When he got home he found his wife’s farewell 





* * 

Morning dawned, and still Richard Owen sat in the chair 
to which he had staggered, blind and giddy, after lino’ the 
letter. Yesterday he was a strong man, scare Ly be called 





middle-aged ; to-day he was old, his face haggard and furrowed 
with deep lines, his hair grey, his hands trembling. 
He had given his all to this woman, and she was un’ rthy. 
For a long time he could think of nothing beyond that; but 
when day broke, little Love again sobbed in her sleep, and Owen 
heard it and remembered that he was not alone in the world, 
and that for his child’s sake he must put a brave face on the 


matter and invent some lie to cloak his disgrace. 

The letter gave him his cue: “ Zell Love that I anv dead. 

Not only Love, but all the world should be told that she was 
dead. 

It was done, and Owen's story was so circumstantial that the 
world was easily convinced. An accident on the way home from 
the opera, the carriage overturned, a blow on the head, and 
instantaneous death. The English circle in Paris were much 
moved by the sad and sudden end of the beautiful Mrs. Owen, 
and sympathised deeply with the bereaved husband, who was 
said to be perfectly heart-broken. It was a fact that he shut 
himself up in his studio and refused to see any one, and the 
journals, which gave full details of the catastrophe, announced 
two days later that Mr. Owen and his daughter had left Paris 
for England, where the funeral of Mrs. Owen was to take 
place. 

All this suited Owen very well, and if it had been possible 
to him to feel anything approaching to satisfaction at such a 
time, he would have experienced that sensation when he saw 
how society and the press alike aided him to conceal the truth. 
But having once set his story going he had no further care 
for aught save his child, whom the shock seemed likely to 
deprive of her reason. She had been told with cruel abrupt- 
ness by one of the servants that her mother was dead, and 
when Owen came, hastily summoned by the alarmed domestic 
who had done the mischief, he found her in a sort of catalepsy, 
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with her limbs rigid, and her sweet eyes staring and expressionle 488. 
It was a month before she regained her senses, and then it was 
to find herself alone with her father, far away from the noise and 
gaiety of Paris, in a pretty village on the coast of Brittany. 
bien had resigned his appointment, and retired from the 
diplomatic service for good and all, and now his child was 
his one object in existence. 

Love never asked for particulars of her mother’s death, and 
Owen never mentioned the subject; the daughter was silent for 
very sorrow, the husband for wrath and shame. So Mrs. Owen 
passed out of their life, and they grew more and more to each 
other as time rolled on. 


Eight years they had spent in the Breton village, and Love- 
day was no longer a child, but a tall maiden with a certain 
peculiar loveliness of her own, when Mr. Owen of Old Place 


died. . 

By his will, made some twenty years before, after a violent 
quarrel with his eldest son, everything was left to Richard, then 
a bachelor whose marriage seemed improbable. The sole con- 
dition of the will was that in the event of Richard dying 
unmarried, the whole estate, real and personal, went in reversion 
to James. 

Richard had never set foot in England since his wife’s flight. 
He had often contemplated a visit to the old man who loved him 
0 well, but he had put it off time after time, at first dreading the 
inevitable questions and comments regarding the supposed death 
of his wife, and then, when the wound was somewhat less sore, 
dreading its reopening by a return to the place which he had last 
seen in company with his broken idol, when as yet he had 
never thought she could fall from her high estate. Now it 
was too late; the old man was dead, his parting moments 
uns laced by the presence of his favourite son; and Richard 
suffered keen pangs of remorse and regret for his long neglect. 
He i no wish to deprive his brother of everything, as he 
would have done had he acted upon his father’s will, and no 
sooner did he learn its tenor than he wrote and offered to hand 
over the estate to James, keeping only the personalty, which 
amounted to some £50,000, for himself. But James and Priscilla, 
who had been at daggers drawn with their father for several 
years, now extended their enmity to their brother, and elected to 
dispute the will. The case went against them, and the result 
fe a lasting quarrel, Richard feeling that his overtures of 
friendliness had been entire ly wasted, and James’ dislike to his 
brother, whose talents and success he had always envied, turning 
now to bitter hatred and an abiding desire for revenge. 

The suit was a protracted one, and it was not finally decided 
until two years after Mr. Owen’s death; but when it became 
evident that the estate was indisputably his, Richard quitted 
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the vine-covered cottage which had afforded him a _ peaceful 
retreat for so long, and took his « daughter home. 

Old Place House had long been a dead letter in the neighbour- 
hood. The Owens were not people of paramount importance even 
in their own village, for while one-third of it belonged to them, the 
other two-thirds and a considerable portiun of the country round 
besides belonged to another family, and Rhys of Rhys Barony 
quite over-shadowed Owen of Old Place. And Old Place House 
had been to all intents and purposes closed to society since the 
elder son and daughter ceased to live with tl er. It was 
a sad and solitary existence for the old man, but that was nothing 


1e1r Tat 


new in the annals of the Owens, who from generation to cenera- 
tion had lived each for himself 

Now, however, the country suddenly woke to a lively interest 
in Old Place House, and its new possessor. The lawsuit and its 
issue were of course known to all the world, and the romanti 


story of Richard Owen’s marriage and his wife’s sudden deat! 
was raked up and discussed, as ipa things are discussed only in 
a country Pp lace W here change s and excitements are rare as angels 
visits. Hunting men, who remembered Richard’s ashing riding 
in days gone by, looked forward to seeing him in the field again 
match- making mammas thought complacently that after such long 
devotion to the memory of f his wife he must now be open to give 
her a successor, and their sons pleased themselves by retlecting 
on Miss Owen’s possible beauty, a" certain heiress-ship 
But all these hopes were doomed to disappointment, for the 
new owner of Old Place soon made it apparent that he intended 
to live alone. He neither received nor paid visits, the oute1 


gates were always kept locked, and would-be callers wer 
informed by an ancient Breton woman, who seemed to forn 
the entire retinue, that “ Monsieur admitted no one ”; whileas t 


Miss Owen, a question arose whether there really were such 
person, for she was never seen. 

Old Place House did not boast of a park, but the house stood 
in the midst of a large garden, surrounded on two sides by a 
high wall covered with ivy, and on ce third by an orchard, 
the lawn, which sloped away from the house to the gates, being 
bordered towards the road by a dense ove r-grown + 
through which the most curious e ye could not pierce 

So complete was Richard Owen’s seclusion, that the neighbour- 
hood began to believe that there must be some melancholy 
reason for it, and presently did not hesitate to assign as that 
reason the lunacy of his daughter. : 

Occasionally the villagers, on their way to the fine old church, 
which stood just outside the gates of Old Place, paused in their 
walk in the summer evenings to listen to a strain of music 
floating through the quiet air, and gave a sigh of pity for the 
poor mad young lady in there ; and sometimes a pair of sweet- 
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ful : arts loitering in the shadowy lane outside the boundary wall, 
vould be startled by the wail of a violin near at hand ; but only 

i= fH one of them knew anything about the imprisoned ‘aunaician. 

en [i This was the old gardene r, who had been kept on by Richard 

he = (wen. And he never told his friends what he saw at Old Place 

nd = House, for he was deaf and dumb 
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AFTER THE FREN oF PauL Boureer: Les Aveur. 


* La brise du soir en silence effleure 
11) 3 Les feuillages blancs des hauts peupliers,” ete. 
Io’ ; (Soirs d’Eté, No. II.) 
1g i THE wind of evening stealeth hushfully 
n, i Where the high poplar-leaves gleam silver-grey : 
1g . Born of the quiet hour, the vanishing day, 
ve Old memories throng upon me mournfully. 
l 
D. Against the paling width of the clear sky 
he The dark- -green hill outlines its tree-clad height : 
d The air is full of vaporous tender light, 
er The solitude is broken by no ery. 
as Soothing and blesséd to the weary heart 
bo Is this great peace : sorrow doth almost sleep, 
vs Or in my life-depths lieth buried deep— 
y For, O my lost Belov’d, with me—here—-here—thou art ! 
d I dream of thy sweet soul-face all aglow, 
a Tender as those soft lights that yonder stream, 
a, Half wildrose-red, half golden in their gleam, 
IS And lo! they fuse, and thy loved features show ! 
be 
; : The round moon, fill’d with yellow light, doth rise 
— Out of the dusk whence sounds the Angelus— 
y O memories of hours long lost to us— 
ut © bitterness of unavailing sighs ! 


WILLIAM SHARP, 



























TIME’S FOOTSTEPS FOR THE YEAR. 


THE year that has just closed has been a year of uncertainty and 


disa 2 sage to pass in review its events is in sad truth infandwi 

renovare dolorem. The blood of brave men spilt like water o1 
the sands of the Soudan in a cal] ant t] 1c valn attempt 
rescue from dire peril one of the noble st men in the long roll « 

England's heroes, the imminent danger of a great struggle for om 
Indian Empire, a serious quarrel with Germany, nly averted by 
diplomacy which hostile eritics call submission, a less nan 

though sharp quarrel with France, the possibility of complica- 
tions in Eastern Europe, depression in trade, the « ihant of a 
discredited Government on a trivial question of beer, a general 


election fought out on personal grounds, without a single principl 
to animate the contending factions, accompanied by disgracefu 

riots and the bitterest p arty feeling, and resulting in what promises 
to be either a deadlock or a sacrifice of conviction to party end 


on one side or the other, form the chief events of a year th 
recollection of which is fraught with more pain than — 
Were it possible, however, to look at the expedition for the 
relief of Khartoum exclusively from the military as opposed to 
the human point of view, and to put aside all recollection of 
its disastrous failure and of the valuable lives sacrificed to n 


purpose—to regard it, in fact, as the military historian of th 
next century will regard it, we should find in it cause for much 
satisfaction—satisfaction in the assurance that our officer's can 
still lead and our men can still follow. In spite of the croakings 
of pessimists over the decay of our military spirit, the Soudan 
Expedition proved conclusively that our men not only fight as 
coolly and as bravely as ever, but are x, able also of facing with 
patience and courage the far greate r trials of heat, privation, and 
hard work. With the opening of the year came the news that 
General Stewart was about to start from Korti witha small force 


of about 1,500 men, and cross the desert to Shendy, a distance of 


about 180 pr og Seldom has a more daring feat been success- 
fully accomplished. In about three weeks the little force, much 
reduced in strength by the desperate hand-to-hand fight against 
enormous odds at Abou Klea, and by the second, happily less 
deadly, engagement near Metemmeh, was entrenched at Gubat, 
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within easy reach of Khartoum. At Metemmeh General Stewart 
received the wound which soon after proved fatal, and Sir 
Charles Wilson, who succeeded him in the command, finding four 
f Gordon’s steamers waiting for him at Gubat, took two of them 

vith a small force up the river, leaving Lord Charles Beresford 

with the other two. The events of the next few days possess a 
dramatie;—and, alas! a tragic—interest seldom reached in this 
prosaic world. Sir Charles Wilson was two days too late. On 
the 26th January—a black Monday indeed, the darkest day that 
Eng Ec has seen for many a long year—Khartoum had fallen. 
The one object of the whole expedition was frustrated; the 
Mahdi was free to attack us with his entire strength, and our 
forces, isolated and divided, were in the most imminent peril. 
Sir Charles Wilson was wrecked on his way back to Gubat, and 
the rescue of his little force by Lord Charles Beresford was one 
of the most brilliant incidents of this brilliantly-fought campaign. 

Meanwhile Captain Pigott, whom on his arrival ‘at Gubat Sir 
Charles Wilson had despatched to Korti, safely accomplished his 
four days’ ride across the desert, and Sir Redvers Buller at once 
set out with reinforcements. After a short period of intense 
anxiety, the news came that he had reached Sir Charles Wilson 
in safety, and immediately afterwards that Gubat was evacuated 
and the united forces were in full retreat across the desert to 
Korti, which was reached early in March. 

The Nile forces under General Earle, slowly toiling up stream 
at the rate of eight or ten miles a day, also had their share of 
fighting. Karly in February they found the Arabs in force at 
ulka Island, some way below Abu Hamad, and routed them after 
a hard struggle of three hours. most of it hand-to-hand. But the 
victory was dearly purchased by the death of the General in 
command and of many officers and men, and the useless waste of 
life was the more tragic, in that Khartoum had already fallen, 
and the victory could be but a barren one. Shortly afterwards 
General Brackenbury, who assumed the command, was recalled, 
and early in March he and General Buller safely rejoined General 
Wolseley at Old Dong 

We have dwelt at some leneth on these incidents of the campaign, 
because the bravery und devotion of the army afford a pleasing 
contrast to the vacillation and mutual recriminations of civilians 
at home. When the news came of the fall of Khartoum the 
british public, a considerable section of which, confiding in the 
ipse dieit of the Premier who had frequently assured an astonished 
world that Gordon was in no danger, had contemplated with 
7 nity the possibility of his being murdered, suddenly awoke 
to the fact that he was a hero whose like they would not in all 
probability see again, and looked savagely round for a scapegoat. 
The Gov ernment, whose assiduous cult of the jumping cat had 
somehow left them out of touch with their supporters—probably 
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because they could not emulate the rapidity with which that 
eccentric animal leaped to and fro—was the obvious victim; and 
assuredly, if want of confidence is ever to be a reason for the fall 
of a Ministry, that of Mr. Gladstone should have gue in 


February or March last. No one had a good word to say for 
them ; even the Spectator, their own familiar friend w en they 4 
trusted, could only warn the nation that if Lord Salisbury came # 


in a worse thing would befall it, and there seemed to be every 
prospect that the Vote of Censure, which Sir Stafford Northeote 4 
moved in the House of Commons on February 21st, would he 
carried. But when it came to the point the motion was lost by 

a majority of fourteen in a house of 590, and the Government 
remained in office a few months longer. Meanwhile the question, q 
what was to be done next, pressed for the solution which no one : 
seemed able to give. Whilst our bot fit lasted, we talked a good 

deal about “smashing the Mahdi at Khartoum,” and generally 
playing the mischief in the Soudan, whereupon a force of 10,000 

men was despatched to Suakim, and a contract was made for a 
railway from that port to Berber. But by the time that General 
Graham had arrived there and a few hundred or thousand Arabs 
had been slaughtered,we had begun to blow coldagain,so the Bert 
railway was abandoned, and on the ilth May Lord Hartington 
announced, amid general satisfaction, that the troops on the Nile 
would be withdrawn from Dongola to the frontier of Egypt 
proper, and that operations on the Red Sea coast would be 
confined to the defence of Suakim. Apart from military 
operations, the one feature in the whole miserable business to 
which we can look back with gratification is the noble manner in 
which, when we seemed to be in great straits, the Colonies came 
to our assistance. Offers of help were received from Canada, New 
South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, and Queensland, and 
the New South Wales forces left at the beginning of March, ane 
great and genuine enthusiasm, and were cordially welcomed | 
their arrival in the Red Sea, which, however, the y reached too 
late to be of material service. But the value of this sympathy 
on the part of the Colonies can hardly be overrated, not only as 
showing that their goodw ill extends be yond mere words, but as 
emphasising the fact of the unity of the Empire—a fact apt to be 
lost sight of, both in England and abroad. In the words of th 
Governor of New South Wales, the Colony equipped a regiment 
‘in order to show to the world the unity of the mighty and 
invincible Empire of which they are members.” 

When matters were at their worst in the Soudan, it began to 
look very much as if we should have a serious addition to our 
troubles, in the shape of a quarrel with Germany. For some 
time past the Germans had been adopting a “forward ” colonial 
policy, and difficulties had arisen with the natives in various 


parts of the world, notably near the Cameroon River, and on the 
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coast of New Guinea; and with the opening of the year we heard 
of disputes about St. Lucia, where Herr Liideritz had acquired 
land and wanted Germany to protect his acquisitions, as well 
about Zanzibar and other parts of south-east Africa. These 
difficulties, as Prince Bismarck professed to believe, were due to 
English intrigue, and on the 2nd March he delivered a speech in 
the Reichstag which gave us all a mauvais quart @heure. This 
speech was an explosion of temper. England was abused for 
opposing Germany's colonial policy, and Lord Granville came in for 
his own private and particular share of hard words for divulging 
oF lomatic secrets. Simultaneously with this unusual outbreak 

against the English Foreign Office, Count Herbert Bismarck came 
over to England on a secret diplomatic mission, the object of 
which can best be gathered from its result. And the result was 
that the English Government ate humble pie ;—so at least said the 
scofters, while the true believers declared that Lord Granville’s 
speech was merely a little explanation, an amende honorable. So 
( par Herbert Bismarck took back to hisirate father the assurances 

England’s esteem and consideration, and sundry substantial 
pagers to Germany, made not exactly in accordance with the 
do ut des principle of the German chancellor, since the return we 
got for our liberality is so slight as to be invisible. But probably 
the fact that the quarrel was smoothed over is to be regarded 
as sufficient compensation. 

No sooner did the German cloud show signs of breaking, than 
a storm began to brew in the far East, which speedily threatened 
to involve not only England, but possibly all Europe, in war. 
Karly in March came the news that pending the demarcation by 
the Boundary Commission of the Afghan frontier, the Russians 
had pushed forward their outposts to Penjdeh on the Murghab, 
and had seized the Zulfikar Pass on the Heri-Rud, an undoubted 
breach of the original agreement that the Afghan frontier should 
be drawn from the Oxus to Sarakhs. This invasion by Russia 
of what the English ministers had declared to be Afghan territory 
was of course a thing that we never would stand, and Russia was 
to be ordered to withdraw from Zultikar before we would 
continue the discussion of the frontier question at all. This 
declaration was greeted with immense applause by the entire 
press, metropolitan and provincial, with the exception of the 
Pall Mall Gazette ; but it meant as little as most of our declara- 
tions of the same nature. Russia of course paid no attention to 
our bluster, and waited quietly for the hot fit to pass, which it 
did in a surprisingly short time. Less than a week after the 
hews came, the stock market, which had been greatly depressed, 
rose as rapidly as it had fallen, and people began to talk about 
the absurdity of embarking on a ruinous and indecisive war for 
a few miles of desert. 
But this scare, bad as it was, was nothing to what we under- 
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went about a month later. The Zulfikar business was in a fai 
way to settlement, when on April 9th came the. startling report 


— 


that hostilities between Russia and Afehanistan had oe 


broken out, and that General Komarott’ had defeated the Afghans 
with great slaughter, somewhere near Penjdeh ae news 
produced a regular panic, consols falling 3 per cent., and for 
forty-eight hours war seemed really inevitable. But the impossi- 
bility of taking action at once was in favour of peace. Sir 


| 
Peter Lameden'e second account of the oceurrence differed just 


‘ 


sufiiciently from his first to lend colour to General Kom aroft’s 
version of the affair, and to allow of the possibility of the 
Afghans being in the wrong, and meanwhile no steps could well 
be taken until both the Englis h and Russian Governments had 
received replies to their demands for e xplanat ions from the scene 
of aie This gave the British pubhi ic time to cool down again 
from the fever heat into which the first announcement of the 
. ral ee incident” had plunged it, and although the 
Government thought it necessary to demand a vote of credit of 
eleven millions, the hope of a ponte solution grew stronger, 
and by May 4th Mr. Gladstone was able to announce that the 
difficulties were in a fair way to be seh The fact that, 
through an accident, the vote of credit was agreed to absolutely 
without opposition, was perhaps not without influence on the 
settl lement of the question, by iV ino the appea urance of a oreater 
unanimity in the country than actually e mre dd; and the outcome 
of the whole affair was that Russia vot what she wanted, while 
we retreated from an untenable position with the best orace Wwe 
could. It was decided that the “ misunderstandings ” were to be 
referred to arbitration, and that meanwhile the delimitation of 
the frontier should be continued, the conduct of the Russian 
general remaining unchallenged. After this everything went 
smoothly, and when the definite and final arrangement was made 
in September, no one paid the slichtest attention to the settlement 
of a question which six months earlier had threatened to plunge 
both Miticaie into a ruinous and interminable war. 

The spring was a time fertile in surprises and sensations, and a 
fresh shock was served up to the newspaper reader nearly every 
morning. The little incident of the Bosphor re Egyptien would 
hardly be worth recalling, except as a furthe illustration of the 
amtmnetion in which England was held on the Continent during 
the early part of the year. Hardly was the prasaoves difficulty 
smoothed over, when we suddenly found ourselves in hot water 
with France. “M. de Freycinet, seeing that our hands were pretty 
full with Russia, seized the opportunity to do a little bullying on 
his own account, and demanded reparation from the Egyptian 
Government for the suppression of the obnoxious journal. The 
matter was speedily arranged: the Egyptian Government proved 
to be in the wrong, and had to apologise ; - but it was the hectoring 
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tone adopted by France which makes the incident memorable. 
How were the mighty fallen indeed, when a demand which would 
have been reprobated by European opinion as an insult if addressed 
to Greece or Switzerland, could be made with impunity to a 
wer which had only England at its back ! 

By this time we had become pretty well used to living ina 

risis,’ but our ability to bear a shock, brought to a high pitch 
' perfection by the training of the past six months, was rudely 
ested by the sudden collapse of the Government, which, on 
June 8th, was defeated by a majority of twelve votes on an 
amendment to the Budget, moved by Sir Michael Beach, ex- 
pressing disapproval of an increased duty on beer and spirits. 
As the Conservatives said at the time, it was an appropriate 


. to the career of the Gladstone Government that it should 
ome finally to grief ov question of “spirit and duty.’ But 
lth ugh th 1e ostensible se of the ministerial disaster was the 
sail beer problem, the il reason was that+both the Cabinet 
and the party were on the point of falling to. pieces over the 
renewal of the Crimes Act for Ireland. This measure formed one 


f the items in the Government programme for the remainder of 


the Session, as laid down by Mr. Gladstone on May 16th, but it 
very soon became clear that no such bill could be carried. The 
Parnellites would fight tooth and nail against it, the Irish Liberals 
were atraid of it, the English Radicals thought that it would 
lead to a coalition between Conservatives and Parnellites at the 
general election; while, on the other hand, Lord Spencer had 
leclared some sort of Crimes Act a nece ssity, and a large section 
of the Liberals felt, of course, bound to back the Viceroy’s opinion. 
The dissensions of the party were r Ae ted in the Cabinet, and 
at the end of May there were rumours of the immediate resigna- 
tion of Mr. Chamberlain and Sir Charles Dilke. The deadlock 
was in fact hopeless, and disruption or defeat stared the Go- 
vernment in the face. At this juncture Sir Michael Beach’s 
modest little amendment came, a sort of deus ex machind, to end 
the Ministerial woes. very effort was of course made to secure 
a majority, but from some unexplained cause the post and the 
telegraph did not deliver the Ministerial Whip with the accus- 
tomed punctuality, although there were no complaints about the 


Opposition circulars not reaching their destination. The proof 


that the Government rode for a fall, were proof needed, is that 
no attempt was made to secure a Vote of Confidence after the 
defeat, a thing which could easily have been done had the defeat 
been really accidental, and had the leaders of the party desired to 
continue in office. But this they flatly refused to do; and at 
length Lord Salisbury, after a natural reluctance to take the 
reins of State with a majority of the House against him, con- 
sented to form a Ministry. It was understood on all sides that 
the new Government would abstain from introducing contentious 
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measures, and would confine its legislation to what was needful 
in order to wind up the session as quickly as possible, and the 
path of the Conservatives was made smooth for them. The Irish 
ceased from troubling, the Opposition loyally abstained from 
throwing obstacles in the way of the Ministry, and gentle peace 
brooded over St. Stephen’s for the remainder of the summer. 
The fag end of the session was fruitful in good works; far 
more so than the turbulent and barren period preceding the 
change of Ministry. Everybody attended strictly to business, 
nobody asked irrelevant and irritating questions, and the result 
was a little crop of useful legislation, including, among other 
measures, the Secretary for Scotland Act, an Act for the 
better housing of the poor, the Irish Land Purchase Act 
and the amendment of the Act for the protection of girls. 


When once the Conservatives were seated on the eT 
benches, their position in the country began to impr e. )Dis- 
credited as a party in the winter and spring, destitute of a policy, 


give n over to “simple criticism, obstrue tion, mild platitudes, and 
abuse,” to quote the words of their late agent Mr. Bartley, the 
Tories insensibly but rapidly gained ground, and the “ Govern- 
ment of Caretakers,” whose sole mission was supposed at first to 
be that of warming-pan for Mr. Gladstone, came to be regarded 
with a certain amount of dismay by their opponents. As early 
as July we began to hear a cood deal about the importance of 
Liberal unity, and the doubt as to the decision of the country 
in November was emphasised by the result of the bye-elections, 
most of which showed increasing Conservative majorities. Good 
luck as well as good management came to the aid of Lord 
Salisbury. Abroad: everything was quiet. Nothing was heard 
of the Afghan affair, Germany was in a good temper, France had 
her hands full at home, and more than all, the opportune death 
of the Mahdi cleared away, for the time at least, the Egyptian 
difficulty. And although the Liberals were in opposition, they 
could not settle up their own differences. Whilst Mr. Gladstone 
was enjoying his well-earned holiday in August, the lesser lights 
of the party had _ a brisk little controversy among themselves 
as to what was the best “cry ” to go the country on. But they 
were 
“ As infants crying for the light, 
And with no language but a cry, 

if such an application of the well-known lines may be allowed. 
A babel of cries arose, some good, many bad, but none that the 
party could adopt for election purposes. And in this chaos the 
electioneering contest began, continued, and end ied. 

With the noise of battle still echoing in our ears, it is difficult 
to speak critically and dispassionately of the General Election ; 
but it appears to us that seldom has an appeal to the country 
been conducted with such a total absence of principle, such an 
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.bsolute disregard of national and imperial interests, such a 


Ga 


hare-faced invocation of the lowest motives as the Elections of 


1885. No great question pressed for decision; in its absence a 
rowd of issues were raised, and in most cases the contest lay 
between the “haves” and the “have nots.” Free land, free 
lucation, free trade, free Church, free sugar, and a dozen more 
“frees” formed the bones of contention in the different con- 
stituencies, and the issue as often as not was decided on considera- 

yn of person in éssé, Or of pocket in Posse. For the first few 
lays of the contest, during which the greater number of the 
b rough Elections were fought, the Conservatives scored heavily ; 
but Hodge had yet to be taken into account, and the vote of the 
unties stemmed the tide, and turned what looked at first like 
a crushing defeat into a small majority for the Liberals. The 
nly party which has come well out of the fray is that of 


Mr. Parnell, who, with his compact ge. of 85 members, 
| pledged to him and to Home Rule for Ire land, looks very like 


eing the master of the situation. Besides the irish party, the 
House of Commons consists of 333 Liberals and 251 Conser- 


vatives, and if the ha Me alliance continues, a deadlock 
seems almost certain. Mr. rnell announced some oe € ago that 


intended to make all ‘Tegtelation impossible until the Irish 
lemands were satisfied, and so far as can be seen at present, he 
as every prospect of being able to carry out his threat. 

In the middle of eptember, when the electoral campaign was 
in full swing, and every one’s attention was concentrated on home 
affairs in ceneral and Mr. Gladstone's Manifesto in particular, 
suddenly a thunderbolt fell from the clear sky. On the evening 


{ September 19th England was informed ‘that the Treaty of 


| 


Berlin had broken down, and that the interminable Eastern 
(Juestion was once more reopened. Without bloodshed or 
violence the people of Philippopolis quietly dismissed Gabriel 
Pasha, and Prince Alexander, arriving a day or two later at the 
head of his troops, was proclaimed Prince of Northern and 
Southern Bulgaria amid the rejoicings of the populace. At once 
the air was filled with rumours of wars. The Porte began to 
arm, Greece awoke into activity, Servia mobilised her ‘forces, 
while the Great Powers, like the Homeric gods contemplating the 
strife of mortals, began to consider what was to be done. For 
two weary months general uncertainty prevailed—uncertainty as 
to whether there would be war, how far the war would spread, 
uncertainty as to whether the reconstitution of Eastern Roumelia 
was or was not to be a preliminary step to any future arrange- 
ment, uncertainty as to whether the rising was a spontaneous 
movement or instigated by Russian guile—uncertainty, in short, 
about everything. An informal Conference of ambassadors met 
at Constantinople but did nothing, and at length King Milan, 
Who had spent the interval of inaction in making preparations, 
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declared war, and his troops crossed the Bulgarian frontier in con- 
fident expectation of sweeping everything before them, and dic- 
tating, in a few days, terms of peace from Sophia. Seldom in the 
history of the world has an unjust and unprovoked attack met 
with sterner and swifter retribution. For the first two days the 
Servians were successful, and the Bulgarian volunteers on the 
frontier were unable to stand before them, but with the arrival] 
of Prince Alexander and the regular troops the tables were 


© } 


turned. After a desperate struggle before Slivitzna the tide of 
invasion was rolled back; the Bulgarians, pursuing their advan- 
tage, drove before them the now broken and demoralised Servians, 
and at the end of November an armistice was concluded at the 


instance of Austria, the conditions being dictated not by King 
Milan at Sophia, but by Prince Alexander at Pirot. The situa- 
tion is still difficult. Peace,though probable, is not yet definitely 
arranged, and the Powers have come to no decision. But the 
latest news at the moment of writing these lines--that Prince 
Alexander is willing to negotiate with the envoy of the Porte— 
is favourable to the. prospect of a pacific settlement. ‘Two points 
are, however, quite clear. First, that the restoration of the status 
quo ante, which up to a month ago was generally insisted on as 
a necessary preliminary to all negotiation, is now abandoned as 
absolutely impracticable ; and secondly, that this result is due 


not only to Prince Alexander's brilliant successes in the field, but 
also, and in a great measure, to English diplomacy. Lord Salis- 
bury has play ed the waiting game most skilfully, and by giving 
time for events to develop, instead of joining the Powers in try- 
ing to control them at the outset, he has contributed in no small 
degree to the peace of Europe, if peace be the ultimate outcome 
of the pending negotiations. But the doubt which yet exists as to 
the intentions of Austria and Russia renders this still uncertain. 
Meanwhile a “little war” was proceeding in Burmah, but it 
did not attract much attention in England, partly because it was 
so uniformly successful, partly because it was overshadowed by 
the more stirring and momentous events in Eastern Europe. The 
immediate cause of the expedition was a fine of twelve lakhs of 
rupees, inflicted on the Bombay and Burmah Trading Company, 
by the Supreme Court of Mandalay—.e., by the barbarian ruler 
of the State, whose intrigues with the French agent had for some 
time been the cause of uneasiness to the British Government. 
About the middle of October an ultimatum was sent to Theebaw, 
the principal condition of which was that a resident should be 
appointed, with whom the trading dispute must be settled. ‘The 
King’s reply amounting to an absolute rejection of our demands, 
General Prendergast sailed up the Irrawaddy. On November 
14th the armed launch Kathleen captured one of the Burmese 
steamers, on the 17th the forts at Minhla were stormed after some 
sharp fighting, and on the 27th Theebaw, without further resist- 
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ance, surrendered unconditionally to the English commander, who 
disarmed the Burmese army, and oc cupied Mandalay. The wholé 
expedition seems to have been excellently managed, barring a 
slight difficulty about short supplies of powder at starting ; but 
the secret of the success seems to be that the rapidity of our move- 
ments gave the Burmese no time to make their preparations for 
our reception. As yet the disposal of Burmah is not decided on, 
but annexation seems probable. 
Affairs in South Africa have scarcely obtained from the British 
iblic the attention they merit, seeing that our action in Bechu- 
an cole involved not only the interests of a vast region, but also 
a question of imperial policy. The — of Sir Charles 
Warren, which ended by our assuming the Protectorate of Bechu- 
analand, was directed in the first instance against certain free- 
booting Boers, who were annexing the land and property of the 
Be huanas : and so far as we are able to judge, its object would have 
been acc omplished in an eminently satisfactory manner, had not 
Sir C. Warren’s hands been tied by conflicting instructions, which 
ulminated ultimately in his recall. W ithout presuming to judge 
between Sir C. Warren the “Special Commissioner,” Sir Her- 
cules Robinson the “High Commissioner,’ and Mr. Rhodes the 
‘Deputy Commissioner,’ we may express our apprehension that 
‘f the British Government is to hold its own against the activity 
f the “ Africander,”’ it must show itself capable of declaring and 
adhering to a settled policy. Divided councils at home, illus- 
trated by the opposition of our representatives abroad, are scarcely 
calculated to persuade the native population of the stability of 
our position, or to erase the impression of our late disastrous cam- 
paigns in the Transvaal. The loss of prestige which the British 
Government had thereby suffered in South Africa was painfully 
brought home to us, no less b yy the murder of our representative 
In Stellaland, Mr. Christopher Bethell, by the Boer freebooters, 
than by the tone which prominent members of the Cape Ministry 
permitted themselves to adopt with reference to that dastardly 
act—the Premier and the Treasurer-General openly expressing 
their sympathy with the Goshenites in their defiance of British 
authority. 
Apart from polities proper, the most remarkable movement of 
e past year has been the rapid spread of Socialist doctrines, 
which have received countenance, indirectly if not directly, in 
many unexpected quarters ; and already political thinkers are 
beginning to recognise the fact that the line of cleavage in the 
future, will lie between Individualists and Socialists. The 
principal convert to the new creed is Mr. Chamberlain, whose 
socialist speeches, terrifying to the Tory and the defender of 
vested interests, aroused the greatest enthusiasm amongst a con- 
siderable section of the electurate, which has recognised in him 
the protagonist of the advanced school, Mr. Gladstone being now 
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an avowed opportunist, and the other leaders, partly from con- 
viction, partly from timidity, being afraid to venture off the 
beaten track. Time alone will show whether the new movement 
will result in good or in evil; this alone is certain—that it will 
make a splash some day. 

In the autumn the Socialist agitation received an impulse from 
a very unexpected quarter. For some incomprehensible reason 
the police, acting either on their own responsibility or under 
orders, elected to suppress by force the open-air Socialist 
meetings which were being held in an out-of-the-way street in 
East London. This unwarrantable act produced an outburst of 
indignation from the press and the public. The Radical clubs of 
East London, strongly Individualist though they are, made 
common cause with the persecuted Socialists, and marched with 


them in grand procession to Dod Street, where “ demonstrations” 
were held in favour of free speech; and the results were, as 
might have been expected, the complete discomfiture of the 
police and an excellent advertisement for the Socialist pro- 
paganda. Yet, on the other hand, if the elections be a criterion 


Socialist doctrines do not seem to have obtained hold in 
the Metropolis. Two Socialists went to the poll, and between 
them secured fifty-nine votes, which same votes have since 
been the subject of some very unpleasant accusations made by 
the Socialists against the Tories. The proceedings, supposing the 
account given to be the true one, are equally discreditable t 
both parties. 

The past year is memorable for one remarkable criminal trial— 
the notorious Armstrong case. The history of this is so recent, 
and has so profoundly impressed the popular memory, that we 
need not refer to it in detail. Now that we can look back on it 
calmly, nearly all thinking people admit that whatever mistakes 
Mr. Stead may have made, the work he has done is good and will 
endure. The means he employed, the celebrated report pub- 
lished in the Pall Mall Gazette in the beginning of July, the 
want of discrimination evinced in his choice of agents, his gross 
offences against taste, all these are open to censure ; but they are 
trivial matters in comparison with the results obtained—the 
strengthening of the law, the breakdown of the “ conspiracy of 
silence,” and the awakening of the public to a sense of the 
horrors which have been going on in their midst. 

Earlier in the year another criminal case attracted much atten- 
tion. In the month of January London was startled by a 
number of meaningless explosions in Westminster Abbey, 10 
the House of Commons, and at the Tower of London: In the 
last place, happily, the miscreant was caught red-handed, and 10 
due course was sentenced to a long term of penal servitude. 
The purpose of these explosions seems to be to extract money 
from Irish Americans, who furnished large subsidies and ap- 
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peared to be contented if a small part of them were expended in 
dynamite fireworks. It would seem, however, that the severe 
sentences passed have put a stop to this peculiarly pernicious 
form of swindling. 

Economic philanthropy has spent an active year. Among the 
many schemes which have been discussed and started for the 
relief of the prevailing distress, and for helping to bring some- 
thing of brightness into the dull lives of the poor, the Untiver- 
sities Settlement at Toynbee Hall, Whitechapel, calls for some 


mention as a project well begun and giving good hope for the 
future. The Royal Commission on the Housing of the Poor, 
after protracted investigations, issued in June their first report, 


which has already been commented vine in these columns. As 
a consequence of this report and of the terrible state of things 
which it revealed, a bill for the better housing of the working 
classes was introduced by Lord Salisbury and carried with little 
op position. It may do some good, although for our part we hold 
that if legislation is to remedy the evils of overcrowding it must 


be by some measure far more drastic than any yet contemplated. 
In the early part of the year the agitation about over-pressure 
in the elementary schools, commence d in the previous autumn by 


Dr. Crichton Browne and ‘othe members of the medical pro- 
fession, was brought to a close by a report of the sub-committee 
of the London School Board ; a re port pleasantly optimistic, but 
which does not in the least go to the root of the ‘matter, and will 
carry conviction to no one who has any practical acquaintance 
with the working of the Education Act. Besides this agitation, 
for which there was good ground, we have heard about as much 
| —perhaps rather more than usual—of the ever-active army of 


t faddists. The anti-vaccinator has been on the warpath, and 
5 seems to have taken scalps, inetaphorically speaking, at Leicester 
J and elsewhere; the anti-vivisector kept himself en evidence, 
J though he has not been quite so prominent as usual ; and, pour 
e renfort de potage, the anti-overhead-wire man suddenly appeared, 
s and made his voice heard to such good effect that it needed the 
e report of a committee of the House of Commons to suppress him. 
ie More famous, perhaps, than any of these was the Great Scheme of 
i Proportional Representation. This was most excellent fooling. 
le Every second day we heard that Mr. Smith, M.P., and Mr. 

Jones, M.P., “had joined the society, which now numbered” 
I- 120 or 130, or whatever it was, out of the 658 members of the 
a House. Mr. Courteney stumped the country, Sir John Lubbock 
nt lectured, and trial ballots were for a while a favourite popular 
ne pastime. How it all ae we have never rightly understood ; 
. but on the great day of battle only thirty-one members were 
s found true in their hobby and faithful to their devoted leaders. 


Before closing this part of our review, mention should be made 
of the e marriage of H.R.H. Princess Beatrice to Prince Henry of 
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Battenberg, which took place in July. The death roll of the 

year is a heavy one, and includes men eminent in many walks of 
life, among whom Lord Shaftes sbury, Lord Cairns, Dr. Carpenter, 
and the Bishops of London, Manchester, and Lincoln, are perhaps 
the most prominent. 




































In 1885, in the world of art, the voice of Justice like that 
of the turtle has been heard in the land. Two eminent artists, 
one of them a power among his fellows, have received that 
official recognition on the part of the Royal Academy which 
with the general English public still means so much. It was 
with a feeling akin to consternation that many of Mr. Burne 
Jones’ most ardent adherents learned that at last that very 
jealous body whose reign at Burlington House is still supreme, 
had proffered him the honour of associateship, and there was 
certainly no inconsiderable number of them who hoped that he 
would decline the bait offered to him. But whatever Mr. Burne 
Jones may have thought about the Royal Academy as a body, 
and whatever views he may have held concerning the principles 
guiding its older members, he very wisely put aside any personal 
inclination for the sake of English art. Of most of our artists 
to write thus would be simply absurd, there being hardly one 
among them who would not thankfully “jump” at the chance 
of associateship ; but in Mr. Burne Jones’ case circumstances 
are very different. He has made a wide reputation, is the 
acknowledged head of a school, is the mainstay of a great rival 
art corporation, and throughout life has been the friend and 
confrere of Dante Gabriel Rossetti, Holman Hunt, William 
Morris, and other eminent men, all outside the pale of the Royal 
Academy. But recognising the most unfortunate lack of unity 
of aim im contemporary English art, and the evil of rival factions 
mutually hating and despising each other, Mr. Burne Jones 
agreed to accept associateship, on the understood condition that 
it ; would not interfere with his loyalty to himself, to his “ school,” 
or to the Grosvenor Gallery, with which his name hap from the 
first been so closely connected. And, after all, it cannot but 
be for the better that an artist such as Mr. “oh Jones, with 
all his widespread influence, should be a member of that body 
which includes men such as Millais, Leighton, Hook, and 
Orchardson. The other new associate is Mr. Henry Moore, whose 
reputation as an accomplished marine painter has long been 
assured, and is steadily growing. 

Probably more interest was taken by the public in general 
in the circumstance of baronetcies having been offered to Messrs. 
Millais and G. F. Watts ; as is now of course universally known, 
the honour was accepted by the former and declined by the 
latter. As Mr. G. F. Watts’ refusal was mainly based on 
the fact of his not being a rich enough man to make his 
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acceptance appropriate, a good deal of amusement was afforded 
to cynical observers by the comments of many worthy people, 
and even by a considerable section of the press—all evidently 
convineed that “the ridic seals proud artist” had been 
enormously flattered by the offer, and indeed that art itself 
had got a material “ lift” towards “a position.” 

The exhibitions of the year have, on the whole, exhibited 
the pleasant fact of a slow but steady increase in average 

ficiency. At the Sel Academy there were not very many 
exceptionally fine paintings, and there was perhaps even more 
than the usual number of banalités by hardened sinners among 
the elect forty, but. the average of minor work was fairly ood, 
and some student painting was full of promise. At the Grosvenor 
Gallery (where the Winter Exhibition of Gainsborough’s paintings 
had been a great success) there were fewer pictures of incident 
than at any previous exhibition in the same Galleries, fewer also 
of imaginative quality ; though in portraiture, on the other hand, 
there was much to praise and value. Mr. Watts large and 
impressive “ Love and Life” had all the characteristics of his 
later work, but it certainly lacked the intensity of insight and 
poetic elevation of the previous year’s justly famous “ Love and 
Death.” It was characteristic of this chief among our imagina- 
tive artists that he presented “ Love” (who, it will be remembered, 
guiding the eee steps of timid “ Life” up the difficult 
asm-lined way) not as a mischievous boy or as an attenuated 
yout with a bad Jigoctiosi not as Cupid or as Anteros, but 
is &@ young man in the full tide s ideally robust strength, winged 
like the gorgeous “ Lucifer” o Tintoretto, stooping towards his 
faltering companion in all — conscious power of his invincible 
might. The other imaginative pictures of note were Mr. C. W. 
Mitchell’s “ Hypatia,” a work full of promise, and Mr. Richmond’s 

Athenian Audience at a recital of the Agamemnon,’ more 
refined and scholarly than forcible or impressive. Among the 
admirable portraits spec ‘ial note was taken of Sir John Millais’ 
striking “ Gladstone,’ Mr. Richmond’s “Andrew Lang,” Mr. 
+ rkomer’s “ Villiers Stanf ford,” F. Holl’s “ Lord Overstone,” and 

. Collier’s “ Lady Loraine.’ 

The same average increase—with few pictures of exceptional 
interest—has characterised the Exhibitions of the Royal Water 
Colour Society, the Royal Institute of Water Colour Painters, the 
Institute of Painters in Oil, and the Society of British Artists. 
At the latter it is quite refreshing to see the change that is 
rapidly being wrought in this, forme rly the most conservative of 
art societies, ‘by the enrolment among its members of the eccentr ic 
Mr. Whistler and several of the younger “ impressionists.” 

The subject that has been most discussed among artists has 
been Mr. Horsley’s most uncalled-for remarks about the nude 
in art. Coming at a time when there was much public excite- 
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ment on the score of increasing immorality, they naturally 
provoked much comment, and doubtless gained a good deal 
of sympathetic appreciation at the Churchmen’s Congress, where 
they were spoken. But they were wholly baseless, and to the 
last degree hurtful to the cause of art. With caustic irony, 
all the more bitter because - the speaker’s unconsciousness 
thereof, Mr. Horsley remarked, by way of convincing evidence, 
that he had never drawn from. the nude. No one with the 
shghtest knowledge of the technique of art ever supposed he had, 
Fortunately the subject was not broached by an artist of real 
standing ; indeed, there was from the artist world a unanimous 
chorus of more or less indignant and wholly sincere disapproval ; 


and we have probably heard the last of Mr. Horsley and his 
abortive crusade. The discussion finds a rig - in . es: 
study from the nude at present at the “British Artists.” by Mr. 


Whistler, appended to which is this motto, Hovel sley s vit qui all 
y pense ! 

Of the miseellaneous exhibitions the only three that eall for 
notice here are those of Munkacsy’ s “Calvary,” Jan Van Beers’ 
collection, and Holman Hunt’s “Triumph of the Innocents.” 
Mihaly Munkacsy is an artist of unmistakable capacity, and his 
famous “Christ before Pilate” indubitably deserved much of the 
praise which was bestowed upon it. But he is successful only 
when he strongly feels; this he did in his “Dernier Jour d’un 
Condamné,” to a considerable extent in his “Milton dictating 
‘Paradise Lost,’” and to perhaps equal extent in “Christ before 
Pilate ;” but in his “Calvary ” he has painted a picture, not 
worked out an absorbing artistic emotion; and as religious art 
his large and important work is a arpa sty: failure. Mr. 
Jan Van Beers, supremely dexterous of brush and supremely 
heedless of the conventionalities, if not of the decencies of art, 
came, exhibited, and departed without convincing any one that 
his “Salon Parisien” would bring about a new era in benighted 
England. Of Mr. Holman Hunt’s great painting, \ which has 
already been viewed by several thousand visitors, little can now 
be said. It is essentially a great work, with all its deficiencies. 
Its colouring is at first startling, and the symbolism throughout 
taxes the ingenuity of the average spectator’s mind. It is 
certainly at no first glance that all its details will be compre- 
hended. But renewed inspection cannot fail to convince of the 
great earnestness of the artist, of the loving care with which 
he has striven after unerring faithfuiness, and of the sterling 
qualities of this really noble and original work, If the colour- 
ing be not subtle, it is on a grand scale, and this is no slight 
praise. Mr. Holman Hunt’s earnestness and Pre- Raphaelite 
exactitude seem to militate against his pursuit of beauty in 
itself, and it is this lack of beauty, in a subject such as “The 
Triumph of the Innocents,” that must of necessity constitute 
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, strong argument against the otherwise credible statement 
¢ Ruskin, that it will prove to be the greatest religious picture 
f our time. 


[f there were comparatively few really great books last year,— 
books that the next generation will look upon as standard classics, 
it cannot be denied that the publishers’ lists present a lengthy 
cord. We have peenisty enough to look back upon, whatever 
| valli we may be able to boast tof. This is specially remarkable 
a the case of small books summaries, abstracts, text-books, 
meant to convey general knowledge and save labour, and works 
f fiction, biography, and travel. In connection with the former 
of these, the suspicion is apt to arise that the mere book-maker 
is having more than his due share of encouragement. We may 
have too many handbooks. It is just possible that students, 
through persistent perusal of such works, may imagine that they 
are gaining knowledge, while they are simply fostering an idle 
habit, and adding nothing whatever to their real intellectual store 
Then. too, there is in the market quite a plethora of inferior 
fiction. Why such books continue to be written, why they are 
steadily printed and published, is a mystery that can. be solved 
only on the supposition that the re ading public craves for un- 
wholesome fare. Circulating libraries are so many leeches, ever 
demanding and never satisfied. Presumably, all sorts and con- 
ditions of biographical and geographical works are supplied to 
the same vacuous importunity. In these days, one cannot but 
surmise, the inevitable biography must form one of the terrors of 
approaching dissolution. ‘The moment the breath is out the 
shouls are at work, and in due course the eager clamour for 
cossip is supplied with temporary nourishment. Or again,a man 
goes round the world westward, and on his return presents the 
British public with an “illustrated narrative of his experience,” 
and, finding that his effort has met with extraordinary apprecia- 
tion, he feels compelled e re long to start by the overland route, in 
order to get out his second volume for a new publishing season. 
All former travellers are left on the shelf. Livingstone, Baker, 
Park, even Hakluyt himself, are as nothing and vanity in com- 
parison with the new sensation. U ndoubtedly the British public, 
however it may have neglected Mr. Browning and thereby merited 
his reproof, is a reading be \dy, and we must suppose it knows best 
what authors make the nearest ap proach to its ideal of excellence. 
At the same time, were some Red Cross Knight to engage with 
it in mortal conflict and overcome in the end, as such knights 
would unquestionably do, some modern Spenser ‘might find in the 
incident ample material for an improving parallel to the first 
adventure in the “ Faery Queene.’ 
While, however, there are many paltry little books and worth- 
less books of fiction and travel, there are others that deserve the 
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warmest commendation. For example, in the first class, we have 
pleasure in directing attention to Professor Morley’s “ Universal 
Library ” (Routledge), which is a series of standard works issued 


‘at a merely nominal price. ‘’he necessity that compels uni- 


formity of size, brings out some of these small volmes in uncom- 
fortably dimbentive type, and Professor Morley’s staunch liter rary 
conservatism makes him follow Tyrwhitt rather than Skeat, when 
he gives a reprint of “Sire Topace ;” but on the whole the books 
form an extremely valuable series. It is pleasant to note in pass- 
ing that Professor Morley’s able pupil, Mr. Arber, continues his 
invaluable work on reprints of rare and standard books, acting as 
his own publisher at Birmingham. 

Messrs Macmillan & Co. do not make rapid progress with 
their “ Primers,’ though they have, no doubt, several successors 
in store to those excellent little books that have done so much for 
literature and science. There has been a break, too, in the rapid 
continuity of the “ Men of Letters,” as if Mr. Traill’s “ Coleridge” 
would suffice for that kind of book for an unusu: ally protracted 
period. It is satisfactory to find that the series is not to share 
the fate of Messrs Blackwood’s “ Foreign Classics,” which would 
seem to have suffered total eclipse with the appearance of Mr. 
Graham's “ Rousseau.” Readers had begun to fear that Professor 
Knight's “ Philosophical Classics ” had also reached an untimely 
end, but the editor himself, it seems (who is also engaged on an 
elaborate life of Wordsworth), is presently to come forward with 
a volume on Hume. The “ Clarendon Press ”’ se — oes On, a 
worthy addition having been made during the year by Mr. Austin 
Dobson, in his “ Selections from Steele’s Contributions to the 
Tatler,’ etc. Mr. Aldis Wright continues his invaluable annotated 
plays of Shakespeare. 

Of other series of small books, it may be enough to mention 
that of “Eminent Women,” and that of “ Men Worth Remember- 
ing.’ What promises to be an interesting and valuable set is 
entitled “English Worthies,” which Mr. Andrew Lang is editing 
for the Messrs. Longmans. Of these, two have been written by 
Mr. Grant Allen and Mr. George Saintsbury, who have done 
what justice their limited space would permit to Darwin and 
Marlborough respectively. These books fairly introduce us to 
the biographical works proper that have appeared during the 
past year. Putting aside many that can never have more » than 
a narrow and temporary interest, we find several that possess an 
appreciable and even permanent value. Mr. Egmont Hake’s 
“Story of Chinese Gordon,” for example, is the only authoritative 
book on the greatest hero of this generation ; and whatever else 
may hereafter be written, biographical o r otherwise, regarding 
General Gordon, that work will retain its fresh and standard 
value. As supplementary thereto, Mr. Hake’s two splendid 
editions of Gordon’s “Journals” are of precious and paramount 
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lished a complete edition of his poetical works, which, on the 
whole, is more satisfactory than his ‘‘ Golden Treasury ” edition of 
himself. The most valuable poetical effort of the year is Lord 
Lytton’s “ Glenaveril,”’ the brilliance of which is remarkable i 
and for itself, and is a substantial token of what his lordship may 
yet do. Quite a gem of a book is to be found in Miss Rossetti’s 
“ Time Flies’: a Reading Diary,’ the poetry in which not seldom 
reaches the pure ether of lyric sweetness and serenity. Mr. 
Swinburne’s “Marino Faliero,’ while occasionally breaking 
forth into a movement quite worthy of him, * on the whole 


inferior to his recent books. We can only refer to Mr. Austin 
Dobson’s graceful verses “ At the Sign of the “pee Altogether, 
there has been during the year abundance of fair average 
workmanship, but a conspicuous absence of great poetical 
endeavour. Criticism has given us Lady Martin’s exquisite 


letters on some of Shakespeare’ s female characters, and the 
history of poetry has been forwarded by Mr. Gosse, in his 
published lectures devoted to the period between Shakespeare 
and Pope, and by Mr. Courthope in his “ Liberal Movement 
in English Literature.” In spite of the fact that each of the 
writers has a theory to advocate, both of them have produced 
works of rare value for the student of sahew Similar helpful 
books are Professor Minto’s new edition of his “ Characteristics 
of English Poets,” and Mr. Saintsbury’s “ Specimens of English 
Prose.” There is not room to speak of new editions of standard 
works, but it is not possible to omit Mr. Courthope's “ Pope,’ Mr. 
Saintsbury’s “ Dryden,” and Mr. Bullen’s admirable series of 
“Elizabethan Dramatists.” Literature is the poorer by the loss, 
through death, in 1885, of the popular writer Mr. F. Fargus, of 
Mr. Thoms, the genial and excellent founder of Notes and 
Queries, and of Principal Shairp, of St. Andrew’s, Professor of 
Poetry at Oxford. It is to be hoped that two volumes will yet 
be forthcoming to represent fairly the work done by Principal 
Shairp in the ‘last twenty years of his life. The new Professor 
of Poetry at Oxford is Mr. Palgrave, whose excellent taste is so 
favourably known. His appointment to the chair over Mr. 
Courthope, whose time may yet come, is one of the most note- 
worthy events in the literary movement of 1885. 


To the musician the year that has just closed presented many 
features of interest. The bi-centenaries of Handel and Bach alone 
would mark the year as something out of the common run; and 
the Birmingham festival, in August, was, In many ways, the most 
remarkable festival ever celebrated in this country. Passing by 
hosts of minor commemorative concerts, the Triennial Handel 
festival at the Crystal Palace, and the e performance of Bach’s great 
B Minor Mass at the Albert Hall claim attention. The Handel 
festivals at Sydenham have now been familiar for a quarter 
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f acentury, and the festival of 1885, advanced a year by way 
f marking the bi-centenar y, differed little from its predecessors. 
It was notable from the fact that Mr. Manns succeeded in filling 
with success the part so long held by Sir Michael Costa, but 
with the exception of the concerto for double orchestra, there 
was little added to our knowledge of the Saxon composer. The 
Bach choir expended enormous pains on their performance of the 
Leipzig cantor’s master-work, and the result was a performance 
that may almost be described as “ epoch-making.” Many of the 
instruments had been constructed specially for ‘the occasion, and 
the high notes of the trumpets were a revelation to most hearers. 
The choir overcame the difficulties of the music splendidly, and 
the concert was a worthy termination to the labours of Mr. Gold- 
schmidt, who now retires from the conductorship of the society 
that he founded. 

For the first time for many years, London was this season 
without a regular Italian opera. A few spasmodic performances 
nly appeared to prove the lack of public interest in this style of 
music. The proposals for a season of German opera also fell 
through for want of adequate support. Thus the field was left 
open to Mr. Carl Rosa, whose English opera season was attended 
with the greatest success. ‘I'wo new operas were included in his 
st, Massenet’s “ Manon,” and Goring Thomas’ “ Nadeshda,’ and 
both were received with applause. The young English writer, 
especially, more than fulfi — the expectations “that were enter- 
tained of ‘him, and his future career will be watched with the 
oreatest interest. Operatic music of the lighter style has been 
enriched by “The Mikado,’ in which Mr. Gilbert and Sir Arthur 
Sullivan have fairly surpassed themselves. Certain critics have 
taken on themselves to make light of the talent displayed in these 
Savoy pieces—-they would have great reason for self-congratula- 
tion if they succeeded in achieving anything half as clever. 

Concerts of the highest artistic interest have been more plentiful 
than ever, and the “only difficulty is to determine which most 
deserve record. The Sacred Harmonic Society brought Mackenzie’s 
“ Rose of Sharon” to a first hearing in London, and ‘the Albert Hall 
Choral Society tried with only partial success the experiment of 
viving Wagner’s “ Parsifal” in a concert room. Berlioz’s “Te Deum” 
and “L’Enfance de Christ” were also noteworthy performances 
of little known works. The London Musical Society contrived, 
in the limits of two concerts, to bring before an English audience 
Schumann’s “ Der Sangers Fluch,” Rheinber gers “ “Christofor us,” 
and portions of Schiitz’s “Four Passions.” Of orchestral music 
there has been a most plentiful supply. The old Philharmonic 
has fairly tided over its difficulties, and under the conductorship 
of Sir Arthur Sullivan, has had a most successful season. The 
symphony composed for it by Dvordk achieved a most triumphant 
success, and is likely to be a work “for all time.” Of the Richter 
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concerts in London there is little to say, except that a wider 
range of taste than before was evinced in the selection of the 
programmes. The performances were of that unique excellence 
which no one but Herr Richter seems able to secure. <A new 
departure was made in the provincial tours undertaken by the 
great Viennese conductor and his orchestra. Most of the chief 
towns in the country were visited, and the experiment proved, 
on the whole, successful. At Oxford, which was visited during 
the first tour, the University conferred honour alike on itself and 
on its distinguished visitor, by bestowing on him the degree of 
D.Mus., honoris causa. The enterprise of the managers who 
first brought Dr. Richter to this country, displayed itself in a 
fresh direction last year, by the introduction of the Heckmann 
Quartett, who have played with the greatest success both in 
London and in the provinces. In these accomplished artists the 
Monday Popular Concerts, perhaps for the first time in their 
history, found worthy rivals. No attempt will here be made to 
institute any of those comparisons that are proverbially odious; 
it is enough to observe that the perfect ensemble playing of the 
Heckmann Quartett has, perhaps, never been equalled by any 
other performers. Amongst the other events of the year, the re- 
turn of Mr. Leslie to the conductorship of the choir with which he 
was so long associated, and the opening of two artistic enterprises 
of considerable magnitude in Brinsmead’s Symphony Concerts 
and Novello’s Oratorio Concerts deserve a word of record. 

A prominent place was assigned to music in the prospectus of 
the exhibition held at South Kensington last year, but it can 
hardly be said that the expectations thus excited were altogether 
realised. Without wishing to decry the merits of the Strauss 
orchestra, the outlay incurred in securing its services certainly 
appeared disproportionate to the artistic value of its performances 
The choral competitions also were not in every respect well 
managed, and did not prove a great success. Some of the historic 
concerts were of great interest, and the loan collection was full of 
instruction to the educated musician. Here again, however, the 
administration was not all that could be desired, and the delay 
that took place in the preparation of the catalogue was most 
detrimental to the general success of the exhibition. 

The obituary of the year is somewhat large. An eminent 
singer and teacher passed away in the person of Madame Sainton- 
Dolby. The death of Mr. J. W. Davison, so long musical critic to 
the 7vmes, has left a gap that no one is exactly able to fill. One 
of the survivors of the first band of pupils at the Royal Academy 
of Music, Mr. W. H. Holmes, also figures in the list of those who 
have “joined the majority,” and in the same sad roll appears 
the name of another pupil and professor at that institution, 
Mr. Brinley Richards. The links that connect musicians of to-day 
with the great composers of the past are fast being severed. 
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The death of Ferdinand Hiller, the friend of Mendelssohn, seems 
definitely increase our distance from the composer of “ Elijah.” 
There are still, however, many who can recall Mendelssohn ; the 
death of Sir Julius Benedict, after half a century of artistic 
activity in London, probably removes the last of those who had 
seen Beethoven. Space does not permit even a brief-sketch of 
his tifty years’ work—“ St. Peter” and “ The Lily of Killarney ” 
will probably prove the most abiding of his many compositions. 
We turn from the past to the future, and in so doing must 
eave London for the provinces. Very few new works are 
brought out in the metropolis, and we have become accustomed 
to look to the provincial festivals for our new music. Three of 
gatherings have taken place during the past year, at 
Bristol, Hereford, and Birmingham. The Bristol festival may 
be passed over at once. Its managers, with an extraordinary 
want of enterprise, provided nothing new in their programme. 
At Hereford matters were better. An opportunity was given to 
a new man in the shape of Dr. Joseph Smith, of Dublin, and his 
cantata “ St. Kevin,” though showing the “’prentice hand,” never- 
theless inspired the listeners with a belief in the composer's 
musical talent. The other Be stag = poten sa was a short piece 
called “ The Song of Balder,” by Mr. C. H. Lloyd, which hardly 
re: the expectations that had oh based on a recollection 
of “ Hero and Leander.” In striking contrast to the festivals of 
Hereford and Bristel was the almost unexampled programme of 
the Birmingham Committee, whic h included no fewer than eight 
considerable novelties. Gounod’s “ Mors et Vita” was performed 
twice. It is a finer work than “The Redemption,” but will 
probably hardly attain as much popularity. There is, moreover, 
much in it that may be fairly called padding. Still the Requiem 
that is embodied in it is a beautiful composition, and may be 
expected to survive the rest of the work. The other foreign 
composer, whose name appeared in the programme with a new 
work, was Dvorak. This remarkable man achieved another great 
triumph with his cantata, “The Spectre’s Bride.” The absolute 
originality of all his work is astonishing, and the belief that he 
is the greatest composer that we have had since Beethoven gains 
cround every day. English composers were represented by Mr. 
Cowen, Mr. Anderton, Mr. Prout, Mr. Mackenzie, Dr. Bridge, and 
Dr. Stanford, who worthily sustained the rapidly rising fame of 
the English school. Whe ther we look at the fairy- -like grace of 
Mr. Cowen’s “Sleeping Beauty,’ the melodious symphony of Mr. 
Prout, which might have been written by Mozart himself, the 
dignity of Dr. Bridge’ ia #8 Rock of Ages,” or the varied pathos and 
grandeur of Dr. Stanford's “Three Holy Children,” we find much 
to warrant the confident belief that the Birmingham festival of 
mie will be regarded as the point from which the ascendency of 
the English school of musicians will be dated. 
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Critical 


ETHICS OF NATURALISM.* 


THE Shaw Fellowship is an ex- 
ample of a most useful form of en- 
dowment, which might be imitated 
with advantage in more wealthy 
universities and colleges than 
Edinburgh, as at once a successful 
encouragement of study and a 
stimulus to original work. The 
holder of the Fellowship, which is 
open to graduates of all the Scotch 
Universities, may be required “dur 
ing the fourth or fifth year of his 
tenure of it, to deliver in the 
University of Edinburgh a course 
of Lectures, not exceeding four, 
on any of the subjects for the en- 
couragement of the study of which 
the Fellowship has been founded.” 
The first time this provision came 
into operation a most interesting 
course of Lectures was given, in 
1873, by Professor T. M. Lindsay, 
on “ William of Occam,” the great 
English Nominalist, the intellectual 
ancestor of Hobbes and John 
Stuart Mill. These lectures we 
still hope may yet be published 
in some form. The next Fellow 
in succession was Mr. Adamson 
(Professor in Owen's College, Man- 
chester), and his admirable work 
on Kant was the outcome of his 
tenure. Mr. Sorley’s book contains 
the lectures given on the same 
foundation in January 1884, en- 
larged and revised. In learning and 


* “On the Ethics of Naturalism.” By 
W. R. Soruey, M.A., Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and Examiner in 
Philosophy in the University of Edin- 
burgh. William Blackwood & Sons, Edin- 
burgh and London, 1885, [Shaw Fellow- 
ship Lectures, 1884. | 
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critical worthy 
companion to Professor Adamson’s 
treatise, and it is an important 
contribution to ethics, dealing, as 
it does. with the central question 
of present controversies : 
‘ougbt” differs from “ 
of moderate size, it 
tinuous and closely-reasoned argu- 
ment, and it is difficult in a short 
space to give any fair or adequate 
idea of its contents, still less to 
discuss details. We shall limit our- 
selves to indicating some of the 
salient points. 

sy ** Naturalism” is understood 
“the view which denies to reason 
any spontaneous or creative func- 
tion in the human constitution,” 
the function of reason being “ limit- 
ed to the merely formal one of 
bringing different presentations (or 
objects) and feelings into connec- 
tion, and comparing the different 
states of mind thus formed with 
one another, not with a reason- 
given standard.” (pp. 20, 21). 
Naturalistic theories are divided 
into (1) the Individualistic, and (2) 


acuteness It Ss a 


whether 
is.”’ Though 
forms one con 


those influenced by the conception 
of evolution. The former are sub- 
divided into Egoistic Hedonism, 
Utilitarianism, and the Theory of 
Moral Sentiment. 
The transition from egoism to 
utilitarianism is discussed in Chapter 
III. It is shown that this transition 
is made partly by recognition of 
sympathy as a purely disinterested 
impulse, partly under.the influence 
of the idea of equality. This latter 
point seems to us especially import- 
ant. The historically and practic- 
ally significant part of Bentham’s 
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famous formula was not “ the great- 
est happiness,” but the reference to 
the “ greatest number, every one to 
count for one and nobody for more 
than one.” As Professor Green said 
‘ Prolegomena to Ethics,” p. 364): 
‘Tt has been by insisting that it is 
‘the greatest number’ whose high 
est good is to be taken into account, 
not by identifying that highest good 


with a greatest nett quantity of 
pleasure, that Utilitarianism has 
improved the organisation of human 


life. 
[In Chapter IV the “ moral sent 


ment” theories of Shaftesbury and 
Hutcheson, with which the ‘“ con- 
cience”’ theory of Butler is rightly 
connected, are treated as interme- 
diate between ‘“ naturalism ind 


‘rationalism ” in ethics. 
Part II., the more important and 
original portion of the work ( Hedo- 


nism and Utilitarianism have been 
killed so often now), deals with 
ethical theories, which have been 


influenced by evolution, especially 
those of Mr. Spencer, Mr. Leslie 


Stephen, and Miss E. Simcox. We 
should like to call attention in par- 
ticular to the discussion in Chapter 
VIL., on the Evolutionist argument 
for the concomitance of life and 
pleasure (p. 167 ff). 
“The evolution theory of 
seen to oscillate from the theory which 


looks upon the summtim bonum plea- 

ure, to that which finds it in 

It contains elements which n 

impossible for it to adhere to th met 
ernative ” (p. 199). 


In Chapter VIII. the evolutionist 
end—adaptation to environment— 
is shown to be opposed to progress, 
if applied to present conduct, and 
to imply not hfe, but death, if 


applied to the ultimate condition 
of things. 
“Indeed ” it is said (p. 214), the 
evestion of the ‘ First Principles’ are 
be carried out, it would seem that 
the moving equilibrium is ‘a tra ional 
state on the way to complete equili- 
brium,’ which is another name for death. 
So far, therefore, from heightened plea- 
sure being the result of completely 


perfect adjustment of inner to outer 
relations, this adjustment would seem 
to reach its natural goal in unconscious- 
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ness—a conclusion which may commend 
itself to those of Mr. Spencer’s disciples 
who take a less optimist view of life 
than their master.” 


Mr. Sorley calls attention to the 
ambiguity in the word “ end.” 


‘The end or termination of all things 


may be equilibrium, motionlessn ss or 
dissolution, but this isno reason why the 
nd or aim of conduct should be a simi- 
lar equilibrium ” (p. 216). 


Further, the other element of evo- 
lution—the increasing tendency to 
variation, increasing complexity and 
heterogeneity—is shown to be in- 
consistent with adaptation to en- 
vironment as an end of action, and 
to involve in its application to 
conduct an antinomy between the 
biological and the sociological as- 
pect. Thus extreme division of 
labours, which is implied in social 
development, as thus defined, is 
incompatible with the complexity 
which, according to the same defi- 
nition, would be involved in indi- 
vidual development. (P. 231.) 

In the concluding chapter (IX.., 
“On the Basis of Ethics’’) it is 
urged that the naturalistic theories 
involve a confusion between the 
psychological or historical, and 
the ethical problem. (Cp. p. 273, 
also p. 114.) The ethical cannot 
be explained out of the organic. 
The explanation must at least be 


A 


the other way as well. 


The purpose, which is conceived as 
blind or unconscious in nature, becomes 
onscious and voluntary in man, But 
our notion of the former is simply an 

bstraction from the free and conscious 
which characterises our 
” (p. 276). 


Thus we are driven back on the 
conception of self-consciousness, as 
our logical starting-point in a 
theory of conduct as well as in a 
theory of knowledge—i.e., to the 
main position of Kant. The cry 
“Back to Kant” has been raised 
against idealism in Germany, but 
it may well be repeated again and 
again in England against empirical 
theories, which perpetually move 
round in a weary circle, endeavour- 
ing to explain the presupposition 
of any explanation at all. R. 
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THE LIBERAL MOVEMENT 
IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. * 


TuHat this delightful book has 
accomplished the purpose of its 
author is sufficiently proved by 
the controversy its publication has 
aroused, and by the earnest but 
inevitably respectful protests which 
have been addressed to him for 
what one of the ablest of his critics 
terms ‘the disastrous reimpor- 
tation of political terms into Eng- 
lish literary matters.” All this 
simply means that Mr. Courthope 
has certain earnest convictions, and 
the courage of them. Possibly 
enough he does not hold quite 
with Mr. Bright, that politics and 
religion are the only two things 
worth talking about. Still less, 
however, does he hold with the 
modern dilettante, that political 
and religious questions cannot, in 
obedience to the canons of good 
taste, be discussed in a drawing- 
room. Probably he would say that 
whatever is interesting is worthy 
of discussion ; and, after all, the 
question whether Lord Salisbury 
or Mr. Gladstone is to be Prime 
Minister for the next six years 
or six months is intrinsically as 
interesting as the success of the 
latest amateur in the latest matinée : 
certainly he would insist that the 
note of such discussion should be 
amenity, but he would go no 
farther. Moreover, the idea which 
underlies Mr. Courthope’s volume is 
a sound one—that no great poet 
can escape being affected by the 
national or international ideas of 
his epoch, which the words Liberal 
and Conservative express more 
adequately than any others; nay, 
that if he shrinks from giving 
expression to them, he shows “a 
craven fear of being great.” 
Burns, without his Jacobinism, 
would be Samson shorn of his 
strength. The lives and the writings 
of both Wordsworth and Coleridge 
were enriched by their political 
experiences, by their attraction to 





* “The Liberal Movement in English 
Literature.” By WILLIAM JOHN 
CouRTHOPE, M.A. London: John 
Murray, 1885. 
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the French Revolution, and their 
subsequent revulsion from it. Who 
is not conscious of the * orit = that 
is given to the Laureate’s verse 
by the fact that “the banner of 
England ever flows from its top- 
most roof,” even although he may 
regard Lord Tennyson’s patriot. 
ism as little better than jingoism 
wedded to immortal verse? Who 
thinks the worse of The Earthly 
Paradis because its author has 
thrown in his lot with the Social 
Democrats ? 

Nor can much fault be found with 
three definitions which, taken to- 
cether, explain the character of 
this volume. Disagreeing with the 
celebrated ind rival dicta of Mr. 
Arnold and Mr. Swinburne. Mr. 
Courthope says : 


- By poetr: I i 
ducing pleasure by the just expressi 
of imaginative thought and feeling 


metrical lang 


This may be described as_ the 
common-sense or tolerant defini- 
tion of poetry—the definition 
which will recommend itself to all 
who derive pleasure and even moral 
consolation from reading such an 
author as Pope. Mr. Courthope’s 
second definition runs thus :— 


é Bio FT ihhaen) +] 1° 

“ By Liberalism, I mean he disposition 

2 9 | 1 1} 1: 
which leads men to seek, above all things. 
| , . . 7 . + ~— 
na ‘San 7% 1YY) " , r% +1 ~ - 
tn eniargement of individual liberty: 


by Conservatism, that which makes them 
desire primarily to preserve the con- 
tinuity of national development.” 


A number of the correspondents of 
the enterprising Mr. Andrew Reid 
will not accept Mr. Courthope’s 
definition of Liberalism. and not 
a few Liberals would claim his 
Conservatism as an integral portion 
of theircreed. But Mr. Courthope 
is entitled to his own definitions if 
he adheres to them, which he does. 
Finally :-— 


3y Liberal movements, I mean the 
writings of those who, in point of time, 
followed the French Revolution, and who 
founded their matter and style on the 
principles to which that Revolution gave 
birth. It may, I think, be regarded as 
no less certain that the democratic up- 
heaval has developed a Liberal movement 
in art than that it caused a Liberal 



















































movement in politics,and a Liberal move- 
nent -in religion. In all three 
Optimism, the fundamental principle of 


; 
spheres 


Liberalism, is ever at work firing men’s 
fancies with the idea of a constant ex- 
pansion of the human powers of morality 


ind imagination.” 


To elucidate this final definition, 
take what its author says of the 
work done by Wordswort! 


“The great changes in English poetry 
vhich he initiated in opposition to the 
les of art prevailing in the « eenth 
ntury were these: he taught that 
etry was the ideal of the individual, 
't of society ; he therefore removed the 
from the sphere of social action to 
iat of individual reflection and mental 
nalysis; and he insisted that as any 
ject may become a fit su ject fo 
try, provided that it be suffi 
nodified by the imagination of the poet, 
» the language in which the subject is 
presented should not be regulated by 


he mixed literary and social 
sanctioned by tradition, but should as 
closely as possible follow the d I 
real life, particularly that of 
santry. 


Whoever will be at the trouble to 
read Mr. Courthope’s criticisms 
in the hght of these definitions 
and elucidations will understand 
certain apparent absurdities which 
have bewildered his critics, such 
as his classification of Macaulay, 
who was never so eloquent as 
when he was describing physical 
plenty, as a pessimist, and his 
classification of Carlyle, who wor- 
shipped force and wrote that ‘‘ De- 
mocracy is, by the nature of it, a 
self-cancelling business, and gives 
in the long run a net result of zero,” 
as a Radical. Yet Macaulay,—like 
Jeffrey,—who looked at literature 
through eighteenth century spec- 
tacles, was a pessimist in his views 
as to the degradation of poctry. 
As for Carlyle, he was, in the sense 
that Wordsworth was a realist, not 
so much a Radical as a sansculotte, 

“a divine sort of blackguard ” 
the American essayist Mr. Bur- 
roughs describes him,—who rioted 
in tearing from the natural man 
those wrappings which constitute 
decency in hfe, propriety in litera- 
ture,and orthodoxy in religion. Not 
only is Mr. Courthope’s funda- 
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mental proposition as to the Liberal 
movement in English literature a 
sound one, but his development of 
it is essentially logical. 

Yet, in a sense, the critics in the 
weekly papers are right, and Mr. 
Courthope’s criticisms of Scott and 
Wordsworth, of Shelley and Keats, 
of Coleridge and Byron, can be 
read and appreciated apart from 
the idea that underlies them. They 
are all admirably written, and in 
the main true and just! Here isa 
specimen “aoe 


Scott used his individual experience 
as the basis of his ideal creations; Byron 
employed ideal forms to invest his own 
person with a_ poetical atmosphere. 
Scott was, heart and soul, a Conserva- 
tive; Byron’s mind was the battlefield 
of contending impulses, the aristocratic 
sense of order, and the democratic love 
of liberty, sentiment and cynicism, reli- 
cious instinct and sceptical philosophy.” 


Mr. Courthope seems hardly just to 
Keats and Sheliey. He gets almost 
impatient with the outspoken he- 
donism of the one ; as for Shelley, 
one can only ask what on earth 
does Mr, Courthope mean by saying 
that Byron is his superior in style? 
Scott is obviously Mr. Courthope’s 
hero. He regards him as the 
greatest creator since Shakespeare’ 
and Milton. He almost loses his 
temper with Carlyle for saying 
that Scott painted men from the 
skin inwards, never getting near 
the heart of them. And there is 
displayed in Mr. Courthope’s work 
much of Scott’s spirit—his catho- 
licity, his high-bred tolerance, his 
sympathy with humanity, which 
made him delight in its affluence, 
and gently scan its infirmities, 
rather than tear the skeleton from 
its closet and pitch it into the 
street. Within the last few years 
no volume of the nature of criticism 
has been published in England at 
once so just, so original, and so free 
from eccentricity as this. 
WILLIAM WALLACE. 
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FOUR N NOVELS.* 


Dr. PARKER is well known as an 
expositor of Scripture, and as a 
writer on religious and theological 
subjects, but this book i is, SO far as 
we can gather, his first essay in 


fiction. We cannot congratul: ite 
Dr. Parker on his success as a 
novelist. He has a good deal to 


say on the subject of Dissent versus 
the Establishment, and it is, we 
think, a matter for regret that he 
did not express his thoughts in an 
essay or a series of essays, instead 
of choosing a literary form whith 
he is as yet quite unable to manage. 
There is a want of coherence 
about “ Weaver Stephen ” which is 
almost painful. In reading it we 
seem to be always coming to the 
point without ever arriving at it. 
The point is a vanishing point. 
The characters of the novel appear, 
‘‘Strut and fret their hour upon the stage 
And then are heard no more” 


(politeness forbids us to finish the 
quotation) ; they cannot accurately 
be said to have no bearing upon the 
plot, because there is no plot. The 
whole book is in a haze: nothing 
in it seems to have definiteness or 
purpose. Long conversations with 
no apparent object are broken off 
abruptly, with no apparent conclu- 
sion or upshot ; incidents are related 
which might as well have been 
omitted for all the connection they 
have with anything that goes before 
or follows after ; and, to crown all, 
the story itself does not come to any 
end. 

The author differs curiously from 
himself. When he speaks én propria 
persond, and does not try to put his 
ideas into the mouths of his fictitious 
personages, he is always readable 


and frequently interesting. His 
* “Weaver Stephen.” By JOSEPH 
PARKER, D.D. 1 vol. London: Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co. 1886. 
“John Maidment.” By JULIAN STUR- 


GIS. 2 vols. London: Longmans, 
Green, & Co. 1885. 
* Glamour.” By “ Wanderer.” London: 


Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 1885. 
‘A Girlin a Thousand.” By JEAN 
MIDDLEMASS. Chapman & Hall. 
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description, for instance, of the 
sufferings of the Dissenting minis- 
ter under the tediousness inflicted 
on him by the bores of his congre- 
gation, is good, and the sketch of 
the self-made man ‘‘ whose notion 
of making himself agreeable is to 
tell all he knows and to ask direct 
and inconvenient questions of other 


people,” and who firml, believes 


that “if his life was written exactly 
as it had happened, not soul on 
e% arth wol ild believe a word of i.” 


-draw- 
W hole. is 


is a clever piece of characte} 
ing. But the 
disappointing, because, bad as it is 
when looked at from the artisti 
point of view, tl cood stuff in 
it, and we feel irritated with Dr. 


book, as a 


1ere 18 


Parker for giving us the trouble 
of sifting the grain of his thought 
from the chaff of irrelevant talk 
and unnecessary incident in which 


it lies bul 


A book of a very dite 
to the last is Mr. Sturgis’ 
‘ John Maidment on an 
ake of char: 
more : 


rent stamp 
new novel, 
admirable 
icter, and nothing 
but so good is the study that 

more. The 


we wish for nothing 
whole interest of the book centres 
in the hero, a young man liberally 


endowed by nature with 
charm of person, voice, and manner, 
with brilliant talents. and excellent 
opportunities of employing them to 
the best advantages, but with the 
fatal defect of want of principle 
and power of resisting temptation. 
The flaw in John Maidment’s 
character is hinted at when we first 
meet him as the brilliant speaker 
at the Oxford Union, which. whe 
the story opens, he is about to 
address for the last time. He is 
full of zeal and earnestness, but we 
feel that he is at heart more 
anxious about the impression he 
will make on his audience, than 
about the truth of the principles 
he advocates. A little later on he 
is brought face to face with his 
first great temptation, to which he 
succumbs. But his conscience 
troubles him, and the description 
of his futile efforts to suppress _ 
promptings of his better self by a 


every 








irray of ingenious arguments in 
favour of the course which he 
wishes, but knows he ought not 
to adopt, is an admirable piece of 
psychological analysis. Once the 
first step is taken, the first temp- 
tation yielded to, his downward 
‘areer becomes more and more 
rapid, the break applied by con- 
science weaker and weake! He 
simply allows himself to drift; 
ilways however proving logically 

himself that the place to which 
he is drifting is precisely the very 
best place for him. So he drifts 


into a marriage with a woman he 
does not love, although the girl 
of whom. he is really fond might 


be had for the asking; he drifts 
into a platonic intrigue with another 


woman for whom he does not care ; 
he drifts into a quarrel with his 


wife ; he nearly drifts into desertion 
of his political party ; and, to crown 
ull, he drifts into a denial of his own 
father, because he finds him in the 
Western States a worn-out drunk- 


ard, instead of the fascinating 
person he had imagined him. The 
book might have been called “ A 
soul’s tragedy.” 

The foil to Maidment Paul 
Brent, his bosom friend wor- 
shipper from childhood, a man of 
no particular ability, but with an 
unerring and _ inflexible 
right and wrong, whose absolute 
devotion to duty Maidment con- 
siders as a sort of personal offence, 
and about which he is always try- 
ing to argue himself into the belief 
that Paul is absurdly quixotic. 
The other characters are all excel- 
lently drawn—well defined, consist- 
ent, and in due subordination to 
the central interest of the story, 
which lies, as we have said, in the 
workings of Maidment’s own mind. 
Many of the descriptions are very 
good: notably one of the House 
of Commons on a dull night, too 
long to quote, but which concludes 
with this happy touch:— 


sense oj 


“It [the dreary speechifying | had all 
been heard before : they would have to 
hear it all again, ‘The hearers sat like 
nen who were undergoing a cure, 
decal to sit and let words trick! 
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them, so many an hour, in a sort of bath 
of vapours, They were undergoing a 


Ww ra cure, 


There is a good deal about cur- 
rent politics in the book, which, 
however, forms a notable Nl 


to the general run of political 
novels They are mostly d ull 
reading. ‘“ John Maidment” is in- 


teresting throughout. 


‘Glamour ” is another story of a 
man brought to the verge of destruc- 
tion through his own fatal weakness 

f character, but it bears no further 
resemblance to “John Maidment.’ 
[tis one of those books whichscarcely 
need reading through, so inevitable 
is plot and conclusion. We know 
without telling that the engaging 
young hero who allows himself to 
be persuaded into marrying the 
heiress whom he hikes, but does not 
love, will presently find his excellent 
wife eclipsed in dress and style and 
attraction’ by the beautiful young 
lady who threw him over in favour 
of the rakish old Earl when he was 
a Somerset House “ineligible.” 
We know that the Countess will 
flirt and the injured wife condone 
(a woman with smooth yellow hair 
and a large nose dares not quarrel 
with the husband she adores ) until 
the final catastrophe, which in this 
case occurs in the form of a “ hired 
assassination” towards the end of 
the third volume. Are not these 
things written in many books ? 

‘Wanderer” does not do the 
flirtation well; he permits the 
weak-kneed Ronald to forget all 
about the beautiful Alma, save 
for very occasional “visions of 
beauty appearing dimly before him 
—visions of maidens with dark hair 
and black eyes, very unlike Edith.” 
So visionary is Ronald’s affection 
. wr the black-eyed one, thatalthough 
he lives in the world of fashion, he 
scarcely even realises her marriage 
with the ancient aristocrat until he 
meets her unexpectedly at the Star 
and Garter, and learns from her own 
lips that “she is Lady Redbourne 
now.’ Yet this young man, who 
is ‘credited by the author with a 
certain amount of character, man- 
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ners, and decorum, at once loses his 
head when the fair Countess invites 
him to dine with her party, forgets 
for some time to mention that he 
also is married, although his wife is 
waiting for him in the next room, 
plunges into tender reminiscences 
of “only two years ago,’ and con- 
cludes the evening by kissing the 
Countess on the lawn'of the hotel, 
and driving back to town in her 
brougham, leaving his wife to get 
home as best she may without him. 
Of course we expect after this to 
find that the Countess is an in- 
trigante of the first water, but we 
are disappointed, for we meet her a 
little later on nursing her evil old 
husband with the utmost patience 
and devotion, and generally taking 
to good works, and, though she has 
by no means relinquished her fond- 

ness for flirting with Ronald, never 
dreaming of flirting with any one 
else. It is mentioned incidentally 
that she is an American, and her 
nationality is, we presume, supposed 
to cover a multitude of sins. But 
if “Wanderer” numbers a Lady 
Redbourne among his American 
acquaintance, we can only say that 
he is more fortunate than most of 
his contemporaries, for if such a 
character does exist or has existed 
in real life, it would form a wonder- 
ful field of study to the student 
of what the old nurse used to call 
“the contradictiousnesses. 

In middle-class society ‘ Wan- 
derer” is more at home. If he had 
been content to write only about 
ordinary people, he would have 
done very well indeed. His de- 
scription of the Stent clan, “ full of 
their own affairs, busy with each 
other’s families, 
with brotherly, sisterly, and cousinly 
affection to each other,” is admir- 
able. We all know the Stents ; we 
all respect them ; we have all been 
bored to death by them. ‘ Any- 
thing that fell in with their views 
and opinions was right ; everything 
else was wrong and even shocking. ” 
That ‘“‘even shocking” is a capital 
touch, true to the life. We can 
readily picture the horror of the 
Stents at the flirtations of the gay 


and overflowing 
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Ronald, who, though not a Stent, 
was connected with the Stents by 
the marriage of one of his sisters, 
Of course ‘‘they felt themselves 
entitled to make some strictures on 
his conduct with the Countess,” and 
the results of that conduct and those 
strictures fill a considerable portion 
of the book. We take leave to 
doubt: whether such highly respect- 


able men of business as “Stent 
Brothers” and “Stent & Cow- 
croft’’ could ever have nerved 


themselves to act in the doubtfully 
reputable way worthies did, 
but for the fidelity of ‘‘ Wanderer’s”’ 
picture of the manners and customs 
of the Stents at home we need no 
further evidence than our own 
memories of weary dinners and 
luncheons eaten in the company of 
members of that great clan. In 
plot, development, and writing, 
‘Glamour ” is distinctly mediocre. 
But the Stents redeem it; the book 
is worth reading for their sakes. 


those 


Phyllis Knight, Miss Middle- 
mass’s heroine, is certainly a girl in 

thousand, for she is capable not 
only of wrecking her own and her 
lover’s happiness to gratify his 
father’s pride, but of carrying on 
the business of a builder and under- 
taker by her own unaided exer- 
tions, and finally of marrying a 
man whom she does not love when 
the necessity for such a step is no 
longer apparent. But she is an 


eminently lovable young woman, 
and we can only regret that Miss 
Middlemass did not think fit to 


grant her a happier ending to her 
troubles. Irene Stanhope, heroine 
number two, is distinctly more 
fortunate, for she, at all events, 
marries the man _ she loves, and 
although she subsequently dis- 
covers that his past life has not 
been spotless, she is, we think, 
fully justified in finally consenting 
to forgive bygone iniquities after 
a three years’ trial of his constancy. 
There are several minor characters 
in the book, notably that of the 
amiable but weak-minded sinner 
Henry Stanhope, which are excel- 
lently drawn ; the novel is brightly 





written, its interest well sustained, 


ind it has the rare merit of not 

ing a single page too long. 

FIRDAUSI IN EXILE, AND 
OTHER POEMS. 

Most recent poetry is of the 


nature of exercises, and all is in 
inner tendency conservative. ‘T'en- 
nyson, richly assimilative, Virgilian, 


mellow as an autumn apple, a pro- 
duct of many influences; Browning, 
his natural antithesis, rough, mas- 
culine, philosophic, allusive withal, 
and going often back to France, 
Greece, and the Renaissance ; the 
quasi-Hellenic school, fleshly, zesthe- 


ic, realistic,—these are all examples 
of the text. Finally there is the 
gay, half-French school of Dobson, 
Lang, and Gosse, always pleasant, 
seldom overweighted with reflection, 
a little prone to philandering yet 
not wholly unmasculine. ‘Taste, 
scholarship, and careful workman- 
ship—this they share with Mr. 
Arnold ; a certain lightness and 
brightness is their own. Matthew 
Arnold’s is the perfect poetry of 
the perfect critic, with a little more 
on the side of seriousness. Here 
we have the poetry of critics not 


quite so perfect, with a greater 
shaw Ln amaths thy — 
share of that Jlégéreté, which is 
often so decided a relief. Apollo 


at times relaxes his lyre, we had 
almost said his fiddle-bow ; his true 
follower should be as catholic as 
the Leader of the Nine, adapting 
his reading to the spirit of the 
moment, and there will be many 
moments in a properly constituted 
poetic day in which one would 
gladly sit down to such a bill of 
fare as Mr. Gosse provides. In all 
his work one sees the hand of a 
delicate critic, and a careful reader, 
who, besides by gentle touches on 
perhaps borrowed chords awaken- 
ing favourite memories of 


song, 
has, too, a lyre of his own, if not 


of large compass, 


yet of pleasant 
pitch and well 


intuned. More 
* “Firdausi in Exile, 


Poems,” By EpMUND Gosse. 
Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co. 


and 
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scholarly than Mr. Dobson, less 
whimsical than Mr. Lang, he is 
largely free also from that deifi- 
cation of the fleshliness of women 
and fair children, which finds its 
expression also m the more sen- 
suous school of modern paintings, 
and forms the staple of the Hel- 
lenistic revival. We confess that 
we are tired of “ twining arms,” of 
‘‘fe — on ambrosial breaths,” and 
such voluptuous nastiness. 

There is somewhat too much of 
it in the “Island of the Blest,” 
and somewhat in the smaller poems 
at the end, but the general tone of 
the book is wholesome as its style 
is sound. 

To the chi nge of reaction towards 
the past, Mr. Gosse replies 1 in a son- 
net ‘On Certain Critics,” that the 
present changes so quickly, while 


“Tn the firm perspectives of the past 


We see the picture duly, and its faults 
Are softly moulded by a filmy blue.” 
We cannot quarrel with his se- 


lection ; there is room for every 
sympathetic spirit who can reset 
our favourite airs, recall the van- 
ished aspects of the past, and 
furnish out the day with its quan- 
tum of new and pleasant song. If 
there seems a lack of reality, a 
poverty of human blood in the 
work, we will turn elsewhere when 


we desire such “Est qui nec 
solido demere de die spernit ;’’ we 
will look no gift-horse in the 
mouth. We are wandering here 


not through the mountain and 
forest of Dante and Milton, not 
on the battle-fields of Homer, nor 
yet in the flowering wilderness of 
Nature’s poet, but in a well-kept 
garden, with tasteful landscape and 
cultured flower plots, with here 
and there a nymph looking out of 
a secluded arbour. The dedication 
to Mr. Austin Dobson gives the 
keynote to what is to follow. 

‘Here a spike of purple phlox, 

Here a spicy bunch of stocks, 

Mushrooms from my moister fields, 

Apples that my orchard yields ;— 


Nothing for the show they make, 
Se »mething for the donor’s sake,” 


Firdausi in Exile,” which sus- 
tains the title-rdle, a tale of futile 
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repentance for hasty wrong, has an 
excellent moral, and is writ in 
melodious verse with here and 
there a tang of Tennyson, of 
Arnold, and of Keats, which, 
being averse to dissection, we 
would leave the tasteful reader to 
discover tor himself. 

“The Cruise of the Rover,’ a 
right Protestant and Puritan bal- 
lad, expresses well the spirit of 
those daring days, the hatred of 
Rome and Spain, the loyalty and 
adventurous courage of Eliza- 
bethan England. 

“The Island of the Blest,”’ a 
“Lucianic Study,” is an old friend 
in a new dress, pleasing on the 
whole, but showing less feeling 
and more art than the other 
pieces. 

Of the rest, “The Ballad of the 
Upper Thames,” and “ The Char- 
coal Burner ” (a Wordsworthian 
study), are perhaps the more real ; 
but there are several smaller poems 
well worth attention. Further 
space forbids us to go. We would 
only repeat in conclusion that, if 
Mr. Gosse cannot claim to fill our 
more serious hours, our lighter 
moments may fairly be at his dis- 
posal. 


H. D. LEIGH. 


THE EUROPEAN CONCERT IN 
THE EASTERN QUESTION.* 


THE appearance of this work could 
not be more opportune than at the 
present time, when the Eastern 
Question threatens once more to 
produce European complications ; 
and the timeliness of the publica- 
tion adds somewhat to the debt of 
gratitude which politicians and 
students of history alike owe to 
Professor Holland for his trouble 
in compiling a collection of the 
documents essential to the right 
understanding of Eastern politics, 
access to which has hitherto been 


so difficult as almost to prohibit 

* “The European Concert in the 
Eastern Question.” By THOMAS 
ERSKINE HOLLAND, D.C.L. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1885. 
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their study. They are now pre- 
sented in a form easily understood, 
and each of the headings under 
which they are classified is accom- 
panied by a short introductory 
sketch. while the texts themselves 
are annotated where elucidation is 
needed. In short, the book gives 
every assistance to the comprehen- 
sion of the treaties bearing on the 
Eastern Question, and will, we hope 
and believe, do much to help not 
only the professed student, but 
that large class of ‘‘ general readers” 
who, with every desire for know- 
ledge, have as yet been deterred 
from attempting to master this 
most difficult of political problems, 
for the lack of a trustworthy guide 
through the labyrinth. 

The Eastern (Juest 1¢ n,as Professor 
Holland points out, is the question 
of the disintegration of Turkey. 
The share taken by Western 
Europe in supervising this disin- 
tegration and interfering in the 
interest of the new states which 
have arisen in the Balkan peninsula, 
dates from the practical break up 
of the Holy Allance with the 
death of Alexander I.in 1825. The 
interference was at first tentative, 
and dealt only with outlying parts 
of the Turkish Empire—with Greece 
and Egypt. But at the close of the 
Crimean War, the Western powers 
for the first time exercised a direct 
control over the central states 
under Ottoman rule, and the Treaty 
of Paris provided, among other 
things. for the admission of the 
Porte to the European concert, 
and for the navigation of the 
Straits and of the Danube. From 
this date, the intervention of Europe 
in the East has been systematic and 
continuous, and it is with the 
treaties incorporating the results 
of this intervention, which, 
as Professor Holland form 
together a sort of 
publici Orie ntalis. 
under notice deals. 

The book is mainly a book of 
reference, and the arrangement of 
the materials is excellent. Begin- 
ning with a very brief sketch of 
the relations between the great 


and 
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powers and the Ottoman Empire, 


the author takes one by one the 
various territories under ‘l'urkish 
rule, printing in full “ those treaties 


and other diplomatic acts which are 
the title deeds of the States which 
have been wholly or partially freed 
by the European concert from the 
sovereignty of the Porte,’ and 
prefacing each collection of texts 
with a clear and concise historical 
summary of the causes in which the 
respective documents originated. 
These summaries form, however, 
to some extent, a brief history of 
the foreign politics of Greece, 
Samos, Crete, Egypt, the Lebanon, 
and the Balkan peninsula, for the 
last fifty years, and afford instruct- 
ive and interesting reading to 
those who. wish to understand 
something of the Eastern Question, 
without the trouble of studying at 
length the texts themselves; but 
it is as a book of reference that the 
work will chiefly be used, and its 
use 1s greatly facilitated by a full 
table of contents and a copious and 
well-arranged index. 

The value of the book, great as 
it undoubtedly is, would have been 
enhanced, had Professor Holland 
given us a somewhat fuller intro- 
duction, dealing at greater length 
with the course of the History of 
Kastern Europe as a whole, during 
the period in which the European 
concert has affected it. It is a 
subject about which widespread 
ignorance and many wrong ideas 
exist, nor cam we at this moment 
recall any book in which such a 
history is to be found. A good 
map of the Ottoman Empire, show- 
ing the modifications introduced 
b the various treaties, etc., would 
also have been most useful. But 
these defects, if they can be so 
called, detract little from the value 
of the work, which is one that 
should be carefully studied by 
every one professing to have an 
opinion on the Eastern question. 

B.W. 
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SPIRITISM.* 


A VINDICATION of the claims of 
Spiritualism to scientific investi- 
gation from a thinker of such 
eminence as Hartmann calls for 
our serious attention. Dr. Von 
Hartmann does not, indeed, con- 
tribute any new material data 
towards a solution of the problems 
involved in Spiritualism. He dis- 
claims all personal acquaintance 
with the phenomena, holding that 
the facts, as attested by such men 
as Crookes and Varley in England, 
and Zéllner and Hellenbach in his 
own country, are so far rendered 
probable as to justify a philosopher 
in seeking for their explanation. 
But it must be admitted that his 
descent from the safe heights of 
cultured contempt, whereon the 
majority are still contented to 
stand, has been somewhat too 
abrupt. He has not been careful 
to discriminate between such occur- 
rences as could reasonably and 
plausibly be referred to fraud 
or misconception, and such as 
undoubtedly require some less 
familiar explanation. He has 
shown himself too willing to wel- 
come all facts for which his 
philosophy is competent to find 
a theory. But when due deduc- 
tion has been made for this 
uncritical temper, his work still 
remains a novel and valuable con- 
tribution to the investigation. 
Hartmann has comprised in his 
inquiries not only the phenomena 
of what is called “ Spiritualism,” 
but such subjects as clairvoyance, 
prophecy, and thought-transference. 
Of the latter class of facts—for 
an account of which he seems 
chiefly to rely upon the experi- 
ments of Professor Barrett and 
others recorded in the “ Proceed- 
ings of the Society for Psychical Re- 
search ’’—he propounds two wholly 
distinct explanations. When the 
thought-transference occurs at a 
short distance, as in most of the 


* “Spiritism.” By EDWARD YON 
HARTMANN. Translated by C. C. M. 
London, 1885: The Psychological Press 
Craven Street, Strand, 
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experiments referred to, he con- 
ceives that the process is a purely 
physical one, consisting in the 
transmission of induction vibrations 
through a hypothetical nerve ether. 
But the many spontaneous cases 
of communication between mind 
and mind at a far distance indicate, 
he thinks, that “if all individuals 
of higher or lower order are rooted 
in the absolute, retrogressively in 
this they have a second connection 
among themselves, and there is 
requisite only a restoration of the 


rapport or telephonic junction 
between two individuals in the 
Absolute, by an intense interest 


of the will, to bring about the 
unconscious spiritual interchange 
between them without  sense- 
mediation.”’ 

For the phenomena of Spiritual- 
ism Hartmann finds a sufficient 
cause in the potencies, known and 
conjectured, of the unconscious 
life. From various indications he 
concludes that a “ medium ” is only 
a “masked somnambule,” a sub- 
ject, that is, in whom _ the 
somnambulic consciousness oper- 
ates, on occasion, concérdantly with 


the normal consciousness, instead 
of, as is ordinarily the case, 
alternately with it. In the 


“medium” we find the realisation 
of what the poet has feigned: he 
is “two single gentlemen rolled 
into one.” In him, behind the self 
which we know, there thinks and 
works another, or “ dreamself.” 
gifted with powers and activities, 
whose existence the waking man 
can only guess from the results of 
their silent operations. For this 
subterranean consciousness is not 
only the best recipient of “ tele- 
pathic ” impressions ; it is through 
this alone that a man can enter 
into relation with the absolute, in 
which his being is rooted, and from 
this dreamself, therefore, proceed 
prophetic and clairvoyant visions. 
But besides this the dreamseif 
directs and controls the operations 
of a hypothetical nerve force, 
producing physical effects at a 
distance from the “‘medium.” It 
is also gifted with the power of 
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conceiving intense and _ life-like 
hallucinations. which it can im- 
plant, on occasion, in the minds 


of others. 

According to Hartmann, then, 
the marvels of Spiritualism, levita- 
tion, the transportation of objects, 
the passage of matter through 
matter, and the like, are due to an 
obscure force emanating from the 
nervous system of a ‘‘ medium,” and 
controlled by the subterranean in- 
telligence of the dreamself; and 
phenomena which are not readily 
susceptible of explanation by this 
means can always be referred to the 
agency of implanted hallucinations. 
The ‘materialised’ forms of spirits, 
which to walk round at 
séances, for instance, may be only 
vivid dreams which originate in 
the abnormal phantasy of the 
medium, and are by the induction 
of bis will transferred to the minds 
of the sitters. 

But Hartmann would appear to 
be too prodigal of his speculative 
resources. For if we accept the 
theory last described, we have, 
surely, no need of any other. If 
a medium, by virtue of his own 
dream-poesy, can make men 
ghosts, he can, uo doubt, by the 
same virtue effect the semblance 
of the other marvels reported. His 
dreamself may spare itself the 
labour of writing on a closed slate 
by occult agency, if it can induce 
the desired belief in the inquirers 
by the implantation of a halluci- 
nation. And it is to be especially 
noted that hardly any facts are 
even alleged to have occurred which 
could not be attributed to the 
direct act of the “ medium ” mak- 
ing use of only familiar physical 
agencies, on the assumption that 
the senses of the bystander were 
withheld, by induced hallucination, 
from witnessing the operation. 
Only by the production of some 
concrete fact, which should contain 
in itself an attestation of the 
agency of some new force,—could 
this explanation be proved inade- 
quate. And it is so far in accord- 
ance with the known facts of 
thought-transference that we should 
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idly be justified in refusing to 
accept it as a provisional hypothesis, 
except for proven inadequacy. 


FRANK PODMORE. 
JACOB BOEHME.* 
\ CHARM lingers about the memory 


of Jacob Boehme which it appears 
‘the world does not willingly let 
die.” This is due partly to the 
nature of the problems he under- 
took to solve, partly to the impulse 
he gave to speculative thought, but 
largely also to his individuality. 
His name recalls to English readers 
that of George Fox, to whom in 
some respects he bore a strong re- 
semblance. Both these men began 
life as country shoemakers—a craft, 
by the way, which has supplied a 
larger number of thinkers and 
scholars than any other. Both 
belonged to Churches whose creed, 
stagnating into a lifeless prescrip- 
tion, failed to satisfy the questions 


which shook their souls to the 
centre, and threw them on the 
resources of “inward light.” Both 


were endowed with unusual powers 
of spiritual insight. Both were 
distinguished by a large tolerance, 
and a tender-heartedness which 
never forsakes Boehme until the 
image of Babel, the external Church, 
crosses his vision, or of Lucifer, 
whom he belabours with the most 
opprobrious names, as “a damned, 
stinking goat,” and gloats over the 
fery fate that awaits him. But 
here the resemblance ends: Boehme 
had a wealth of imagination and a 
speculative penetration of which 
the founder of Quakerism never 
gave the least sign ; and unlike his 
English prototype, the German 
founded no sect, but was content 
to fructify and quicken with his 
inysticism the religious community 
to which he belonged. Merely 
literary critics like Mr. Hallam 


“ Jacob 
tT . 
Leaching ; 


Boehme—His_ Life and 
or, Studies in Theosophy. 


By the late Dr. MARTENSEN, Metro- 
politan of Denmark. Translated from 
the Danish by T. Rays Evans. Hod- 


der & Stoughton, 1885. 
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dismiss his Jucubrations as “ the in- 
coherences of madness.” But there 
was ‘‘method in his madness,” as 
he has confessedly forestalled some 
of the leading postulates in the 
metaphysics of Schelling and Hegel, 
and has numbered men-like Henry 
More, W. Law, St. Martin, Novalis, 
Baader, Tieck, and F. Schlegel, 
among his disciples or admirers. 
Both Theists and Pantheists have 
claimed him; but he seems to us 
to belong to neither, since his 
theism is tempered by a strong 
infusion of pantheism, and his pan- 
theism is modified by an equal 
tincture of theism. Yet he is not 
the philosophical Melchizedek, with- 
out father or mother or descent, 
which he is often taken to be. Dr. 
Martensen has given ample proof 
that he is indebted to Paracelsus 
for his chemico-theological termino- 
logy, and our debt to his researches 
would have been increased had his 
plan allowed him to pursue the 
theosophic lineage further to Wei- 
ger, Sebastian Frank, and eariier 
mystics, with whose writings 
Boehme was evidently familiar. 
tegarding man as the image of 
God and the epitome of creation, 
he believed that he found in his 
own nature a key to the universe, 
both visible and invisible; but to 
the uninitiated eye his key seems 
often to turn idly round or to 
break hopelessly in the lock. He 
sometimes grasps a principle that 
promises fruitful results, but as in 
a comet, substantial and brilliant 
in the nucleus, it tapers off into a 
nebulous and attenuated tail. We 
have an instance of this at p. 213, 
where he givesa ridiculous solution 
of the problem of Time and Space, 
whose date he fixes at “ the divine 
reaction induced by the fall of 
Lucifer.” We have not either of 
them at our command now to track 
the labyrinth of Boehme’s gnosis, 
and cordially commend the reader, 
interested in the history of phi- 
losophy, to the trusty guidance of 
Dr. Martensen. His volume pro- 
fesses to be both an exposition and 
a criticism of Boehme. As an 
exposition it has a high order of 
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merit—it is concise, luminous, and 
thorough. As a criticism it rests 
on the base of “the old Lutheran 
dogmatic,” which unavoidably 
cramps and vitiates it, misleading 
the critic into crudities, scientific 
and other. As Boehme has been 
fortunate in finding a clear inter- 
preter in Dr. Martensen, so Dr. 
Martensen has been equally fortu- 
nate in securing a lucid translator 
in Mr. Evans. His style is terse 
and idiomatic. We have not the 
power of testing the fidelity of the 
translation, but to those who are 
acquainted with Mr. Evans his 
name is a sufficient guarantee. 
w.C. 8. 


THE WANDERINGS 
PLANTS AND 
FROM THEIR 
HOME.* 


TuHIs book is a rich storehouse of 
information. We might fairly find 
fault with the arrangement; and 
indeed, the author himself appears 
conscious of his defects in this 
respect, apologising for his ‘‘ mono- 
graphic sketches’ bearing a 
fragmentary and isolated character. 
It might, indeed, have been greatly 
improved by a little more care. 
The rules by which the author has 
regulated the choice of his subjects 
are not obvious ; and we skip about 
in a bewildering way, from fruit to 
beast, from bird to flower, without 
any apparent reason. The editor 
states, in his Preface, that he has 
shorn the original of much orna- 
mental matter, in the way of Greek 
and Latin citations, and of dis- 
quisitions on the meanings of 
words. And in this he has no 
doubt done well; there is quite 
enough of the flowers of literature 
left to suit. the austere English 
taste. 

With these few words our un- 
favourable criticism is done. The 


* “The Wanderings of Plants and 
Animals from their First Home.” By 
Victor HEHN. Edited by J. S. Stay- 
BRASS. London : Swan Sonnenschein 
& Co., 1885. 
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material itself of the work is of the 
highest interest and value. Every 
page furnishes evidence.of careful 


labour and research. ‘T'ake the 
first two chapters —on the horse 
and the vine. The gradual ‘ wan- 


dering’ of these from their native 
homes.—in the one case the steppes 
and pasture-lands of Central Asia, 
in the other the borderland of 
Europe and Asia,—and the history 
of their dissemination over the 
civilised world, are given with great 
wealth of illustration. 

It is astonishing how recent is a 
large amount of our present know- 
ledge respecting many of the trees 
and vegetables in common cultiva- 
tion with us. The distinguished 
botanist. De Candolle, states, in his 
‘ Origin of Cultivated Plants,” that 
at the beginning of the present 
century the origin of most of our 
cultivated species was unknown; 
Alexander von Humboldt regarded 
it, in 1807, as “a secret as im- 
penetrable as the dwelling of all 
our domestic animals.” At the 
present time the secret has been 
revealed to the patient investigator 
in the case of both animals and 
plants, with but very few excep- 


tions. We owe to the same dis- 
tinguished anthority the remark 
that the idea of the ‘“‘ acclimatisa- 


tion”’ of plants,—and the same is 
true of animals,—in the popular 
acceptance of the term, is an errone- 
ous one. We scarcely know of an 
example of an individual adapting 
itself, by change in its structure 
or habits, to changed conditions. 
Nor have we any reason to believe 
that a change of climate produces 
any direct influence on plants or 
animals of a nature to cause them 
to bring forth offspring better 
adapted to the new climatic condi- 
tions. What we usually mean by 
‘“acclimatisation”’ is simply the 
natural or artificial selection, in 
generation after generation, of those 
individuals among the offspring 
which vary from the rest in the 
direction of adaptation to their 
environment : evidence is wanting 
that variation in this direction is in 
any way promoted by the changed 















































conditions ; what takes place is 
simply that nature or man, as the 
case may be, seizes upon 
favourable variations when they do 


Ls 


tnese 


occur. 

We may take a few illustrations 
of the kind of information which 
we find in the volume before us, 
Hawking appears to be as old as 


the time of Aristotle :—‘ In the 
district once called Kedreipolis, in 
Thrace, the small birds in the 
marshes are hunted by m in 


company with hawks; the men 
beat the reeds and bushes to drive 
out the birds, which fly up, but are 
pursued by the hawks, and fly down 
again in alarm, whereupon they are 
beaten with sticks and picked up 
by the men, who give the hawks a 
share of the booty.” In the fourth 
and fifth centuries hawking is men 
tioned by various authors as a 
completely developed, favourite, 
and widespread sport, which, with- 
out doubt, was derived from the 
barbarians. The orange, and its 
ally the lemon, though so com- 
pletely naturalised in all the 
countries bordering the Mediterra- 


nean, are comparatively recent 
comers into Europe; and _ the 
“apples” which spoiled Atalanta’s 


chances in her race with her lover 


were certainly not oranges. The 
introduction of these fruits into 


Greece, and thence into the rest of 
southern Europe, was one of the 
results of Alexander the Great's 
conquests in Asia. In his remarks 
on the potatoe the author does not 
refer to the dispute whether the 
tuber introduced by Sir Walter 
Raleigh was, or was not, our 
familiar potatoe, the Solanum 
tuberosum ; the best authorities now 
incline to the belief that it was 
probably the “sweet potatoe” or 
“batatas,” Batatas edulis, which 
Indian name has passed, slightly 
altered, into the English tongue. 
The domestic fowl is, like the 
potatoe and the orange, a compara- 
tively recent importation into the 
West. It is nowhere mentioned in 
the Old Testament, nor is it ever 
pictured on Egyptian monuments :; 


it first migrated westwards from its 
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native home in India with the 
Medo-Persian invaders. 

But we must not multiply quo- 
tations. Sufficient has been said to 
show that to the naturalist, the 
student of ancient customs, as also 
to the philologist, the work contains 
abundant matter of interest and 
value. A. W. BENNETT. 


IMMORTALITY.* 

THIS is a reprint of a series of 
contributions to the Homiletic Maga- 
zine, the editor of which states in 
a preface to the volume that the 
various writers selected have been 
chosen because each had made a 
special study of the subject, had 
published something upon it, or 
had become a representative of a 
certain phase of thought or section 
of the Church. We have no fault 
to find with the selection of con- 
tributors, so far as it goes, nor to 
the idea of the symposium itself, 
which, though not new, is admirable; 
but we should like the field covered 
to have been enlarged, that a greate1 
variety of views should have been 
represented in a volume that should 
be thoroughly representative of pre- 
sent-day thought. Itistrue that we 
have expositions from Prebendary 
Row, Canon Knox-Little, Prin- 
cipal Cairns, Prof. Stokes, Bishop 
Weathers, Rabbi Adler, Messrs. 
Garrett Horder, Crosby Barlow, 
Robinson Gregory, Edward White, 
and Mr. Page Hopps as the repre- 
sentative of the Liberal Religious 
or Unitarian School; but we miss 
certain scientific views which base 
belief in the immortality of man 
on foundations very different from 
those of the Church; and we think 
that the researches of Dr. Tyler 
and Sir John Lubbock into the 
primitive condition of man should 
have received attention, if only for 
the light they throw upon primeval 
man, at a time when he was desti- 
tute of an idea of God or anything 
external to his own material world, 
yet had a belief in spirits and an 
existence hereafter, which he in- 

* “Tmmortality.” A Clerical Sympo- 
sium. Crown 8vo. J. Nisbet & Co,, 1885. 
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ferred from his own dreams and 
his unsubstantial shadow. 

The chief arguments for Immor- 
tality may, we believe, briefly be 
summarised as follows :— 

1. Belief in a future state is 
derived from a revelation made by 
the Creator to primeval man, or at 
any rate to man before the “ mi- 
gration of the nations,” and handed 
down by tradition. 

For the perfect and just de- 
velopment of a moral government 
of the world, a future life is re- 
quisite, since the inequalities of 
providence in this world are not 
ee ge here. 

. Man’s vast powers are slow of 
growth, and lack full scope on this 
earth ; therefore there must be a 
sphere for their full development 
and exercise hereafter—particularly 
where human beings die young (Bp. 
Butler). 

4. God would have made the 
proof of immortality demonstrably 
clear, or the knowledge of it intui- 
tive in man, were his eternal destiny 
being determined here. But this 
is precisely what He has not done ; 
therefore man’s place of ending 
here must be but his place of begin- 
ning hereafter or elsewhere. 

The complete unity of aspira- 
ios in mankind at large after a 
future life, and the fact of its 
forming the common ground of. all 
mythologies (except early Budd- 
hism and Judaism—which latter, 
however, is denied by the Jews): 
the individual craving after, and 
sometimes even consciousness of 
the immortal; the instinctive re- 
coiling from extinction, are all a 
priort proofs of immortality ; nor 
does the “ deathlessness of works 
and words” satisfy the innate 
spiritual feeling. [Belief in im- 
mortality must have been very 
weak in the ancient world (except 
in Egypt, where, as most recent 
researches prove, immortality was 
confined to the good), since it was 

rarely employed by early teachers 
or preachers, and never, in our 
opinion, by the legislators, his- 
torians, psalmists, or prophets of 
the Old Testament, excepting in 
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the Book of Daniel; though the 
Apocryphal Books show that in the 
interval between the close of the 
prophetic period and the Advent 
the belief had taken root. | 

The human mind and the 
of thought—which form at 
same time our basis and our limit 
of thought—do not admit of man 
thinking of himself as non-existent : 
hence absence from here involves 
presence hereafter. 

Modern science has shown that 
our bodies are in a state of constant 
flux, and that not a particle of 
matter which composed our frame 
a few years ago is now part of u 


laws 
the 


though our personality is all along 
the same. ‘This being so, there is 
every reason to assume that our 
personality will continue to exist 


under all other bodily changes, even 
under dissolution, [{ This, however, 
does not involve absolute immor- 
tality, but only a survival of our 
personality, which, like our bodies, 
may be subject to disease, ultimate 
death, or detrition. | 

8. The human mind is often most 
active just before death (excepting 
in disease) ; this is but 
of the new life that 
entered upon. 

The Socratic maxim, ‘ Pre- 
existence, therefore Post-existence,” 
and the negative doctrines, whether 
atheistic or materialistic, do not 
form part of the present discussion ; 
but most of the arguments above- 
named are treated more or 
directly and in some form or 
another in the book under notice. 
From the nature of a Symposium 
there is throughout the book much 
absence of method, and in each 
issue entire absence of conclusive- 
ness ; but the book is suggestive in 
the best sense, and an interesting 
epitome of the views of well-known 
preachers and scholars. One of its 
most pleasant features is the testi- 
mony it affords to the possibility 
of men of very different phases 01 
thought being able to discuss 4 
fundamental question of belief in 
a spirit that is throughout marked 
by the utmost courtesy, respect, 
and candour. 


a foreshadow 
is about to be 


less 
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FROM PARIS TO PEKIN.* 


THERE are travellers who take the 
sorrows of their pilgrimage so deeply 
to heart that we can but close their 
books with a sigh of thankfulness 
that they ever got safely home 
vain. Bad food, worse lodging, in- 
tolerable weather, are everywhere 
their lot, the insect tribes gather 
from far and near to torment them ; 
altogether they resemble Dickens’ 
lone, lorn lady with whom ‘“ every- 
think went contrairy.” 

M. Meignan, however, belongs to 
the opposite class of cheerful and 
optimistic travellers who, anywhere 

d everywhere, can make them- 
selves at home, who pick up friends, 

out of scrapes as gaily as they 
into them, and positively enjoy 
discomforts and difficulties. On 
two occasions at least M. Meignan 
escaped death “by the skin of his 
teeth.” But this spice of danger 


only added zest to a journey other- 
wise very pleasant, and in this 
volume very pleasantly detailed, 
without that conscientious atten- 
tion to the minutiz of the daily 
route, which provokes so many a 


yawn over books of travel. Of 
Russia M. Meignan does not writ 
with the passion of Stepniak, or 
O. K., or the romance of Madame 
Cottin, or Hugh Conway, sti 
with the accurate information of 
Mr. Mackenzie Wallace, but he 
gives us many a vivid picture of 
scenery and travel, and of the lives 
of the people. The description of 
the millionaire owners of gold mines, 
for instance, is interesting —their 
extravagant taste for luxury and 
display, emulated, unfortunately, 
by the miners themselves. Of one 
of these gold princes we learn that 


less 


“finding one day the road too muddy 
for the wheels of his carriage, and 
being desirous of taking the air, he had 
carpets laid down the whole length 
of his drive. When he came back, he 
had the satisfaction of regarding his 





* “ From Paris to Pekin, over Siberian 
Snowe.” By VicToR MEIGNAN. Edited 
from the French by WILLIAM CONN. 
London : Swan Sonnenschein «& Co., 
1885, 
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carriage and horses perfectly free from 
the serious disfigurement of a spot of 


mud 


Another of these gentlemen used 
as a tray for cigar-ends a nugget 
worth £1,600. This was by special 
leave of the Czar, all the gold of 
these mines being bought up by the 
Government. 

A curious contrast to this sense- 
less extravagance is the life of 
the Polish exiles, some of whom 
M. Meignan found in the town of 
Krasnoiarsk, keeping shop by day, 
and in the evening resuming, to all 
appearance, their former aristocratic 


life, and amusing themselves with 
music, with books, and intellectual 


conversation, and _ their stately 
national dances. But the futility 
of any effort to escape is shown 
by: the touching story of M. Boh- 
danovitch, who, after terrible suf- 
ferings and the death of his two 
companions, actually returned and 
gave himself up. His only punish- 
ment was—increased liberty ; the 
authorities felt that there was no 
need to fear a second attempt at 
fight ! 

A really exciting journey across 
Lake Baikal—where the ice was 
in a most dangerous state, great 
fissures having to be leaped by 
the horse, sledge and all—brought 
M. Meignan into Mongolia, where 
he gives us graphic pictures of the 
loathsome squalor of the natives, 
who, however, in kindness and 
hospitality contrasted favourably 
with the suspicious and civilised 
Chinese, whose country he next 
entered. Here a stone, which 
accidentally struck a Celestial dog, 
brought upon the travellers not 
only the anger of its master, but 
that of a mob which instantly col- 
lected. At Pekin M. Meignan 
finally found a safe and comfort- 
able refuge in the French embassy. 

The excellent paper, print, and 
binding of this book add greatly to 
its attractions. We wish we could 
speak as highly of the translator's 
work, but this is very far from 
satisfactory. 

‘ Faix he dirtied a power 0’ paper 
wid thryin’,” was the answer of an 
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Irish peasant, whom we once com- 
plimented on his son’s handwriting. 
We would suggest to Mr. Conn not 
to grudge a few wasted reams be- 
fore again applying to the printer. 
That functionary is apt to be held 
responsible for errors as the cat for 
domestic crimes ; we trust that cor- 
ruscation, subtile, vent a terre, and 
the like, may be laid at his door, 
But hierarchy for a temporal govern- 
ment is not English, nor is such 
a word as doubtlessly, or such a 
sentence (to take only one example 
out of many), as “ the rite imposes 
the duty to approach on foot :” while 
we learn with wonder of an under- 
ground cable laid “ to avoid repeated 
destructions of the communication by 
floods which occurred when Forme rly 
placed on poles.” Mr. Conn does not 
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share Charles Kingsley’s aversion 
to long words ; his traveller does 
not talk with the boy deity of 
the Mongols, he interpellates. He 
dines off aliments, and finds bad 
water not potable, consequently he 
make S aminadv } Si WS, OF he re Crimi- 
nates. In the opposit« case he 
eulogise 8. We shudder to think of 
human sufferings from /ibernal 
Conde lation. 

This may be a matter of taste, 
however, but we must protest 
against tureen as a translation of 


terrine (of pate cle fot Y 1s), COUT SE 
for course (of a horse), or evasion 
for évasion (of a prisoner ). 

We should add that a particularly 
ood map accompanl ; the book. 


L. F. 







































THE BEST BOOKS OF THE PAST MONTH. 


{ Classified Bibliography of the Best Current English and American Literature 


s in preparation by the Comp f the following List, which he has arranged 
to continue monthly in the pages of TIME. The book itself, which it is hoped ." 
nay be issued very shortly, will nprise all the “ best books,” arranged under ; 


scientifically classified Subject Headings, and will indicate the publisher's 
name, the date of publication, the size and price of each entry. 

Where the Sub-Class Heading is itself sufficiently distinctive, the arrangement of entries follows 
the Alphabet of the Authors’ Names: otherwise the Subject Word of the Title, or in some cases 
an Explanatory Key-Word to the contents of a book, gives the Alphabet. Remarks in square 
brackets are by the Compiler. 


CLASS A.—_CHRISTIANITY. 


A 1.—BIBLE AND BIBLICAL STUDY. 





heim, Dr. A. Israel under Sam - cr. 8vo, R.T.S., 2s. 6d. 
. - ne W. The Bible an Outer 1 of Theocratic Lifé, er. 8vo, Clark, Za 
A 2.—ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY 
S Rev. H. The Church of Ir 1: a Sket ; cr. 8vo, Hodges, Dublin, 6s. 
A 3._SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY. 
, Prof. J. | Am.]. The Idea of cr. 8vo, Macmillan, 4s, 
A 4, CHURCH POLITY. 
rd + Williams; H.. M.P.; .1. ¢ M.P. Disestablishment [Imp,. Parl. Ser. | ; 


‘r. 8vo, Sonnenschein, Ls. 
CLASS B.—NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGION AND 


MYTHOLOGY. 
B 2.—_COMPARATIVE MYTHOLOGY. 


ey, Rev. T. Moon Lore, with rep! l. of old prints ; ovo, Sonnenschein, 7s. 6d 








CLASS C.—PHILOSOPHY. 





C 1—GENERAL. 


Prof. E. History of Greek Philosophy ; cr. 8vo, Longmans, 10s, 6d. 
fAn elementary sketch, introductory t larger work 
C 2.—MENTAL. 
ehton, C. Illustrations of Unconscious Memory ; cr. 8vo, Lewis. 6s. 


’s Introduction to Logic, ed. T. K. Abbott ; 8vo, Longmans, 6s. 


CLASS E.—_GEOGRAPHY. 
E 3.—ASIA. ; 
umming, Miss C. F. G, 





Wanderings in China ; 2 y., 8vo, Blackwood. 25s. 
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CLASS F.—HISTORY. 
F 1._GENERAL BOOKS. 


Bluntschli, dé; K. Theory of the State [ tr.] : 8vo, Clan 


F 5.—CONTEMPORARY TOPICS. 
Reid. W. T., M.P. Leasehold Enfranchisement [| lmp 
Sonnenschein, Is. 





CLASS H.—SCIENCE. 
H 2.—MATHEMATICS. 


Kagle, T. H. Constructive Geometry ; cr. 8vo, Macmillan, 12s 


H 4 ASTRONOMY. 


Proctor, R. A. A Star Primer: 4to, Longman, 2s, 6d. 


CLASS I—ARTS AND TRADES. 
I 6.—AGRICULTURE. 


Brown, T. E. Animal Life on the Farm ; cr. 8vo, Bradburn 

I 9.—FINE ARTS. 
Conway, W. Artist. Devel. of Reynolds and Gainsboroug 
Everitt, G. English Caricaturists of Nineteenth Centu 

£2s, 

I 10.—ILLUSTRATED BOOKS (see also I 9). 
Holmes, O. W. {Am.]. The Last Leaf; ill., fol, Low, 42s. 
Kingsley, Can. C. Water Babies ; ill., Sambourne, 4to, Macn 
Loftie, W. J. Windsor ; ill., fol, Seeley, 21s. 

I 12._SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 
Yachts, Small. By C. P. Kunhardt; fol, Low, 35s. 








CLASS K.—LITERATURE. 
K 3.—PHILOLOGY. 


Anglo-Saxon Dictionary, The Handy ; 4to, Triibner, 12s. 
Fragmenta Herculanensia, ed. W. Scott ; roy. 8vo, Clar. Press, 21s. 
Wilkins, G. Growth of Homeric Poems ; cr. 8vo, Dublin Univ. Press, 6s. 
K 6.—POETRY. 
suchanan, R. The Earthquake, and other Poems ; cr. 8vo, Chatto, 6s. 
Dante. Paradise, trans. A. J. Butler; cr. 8vo, Macmillan, 12s. 6d. 
Tennyson, Lord. ‘Tiresias, and other Poems ; cr. 8vo, Macmillan, 6s, 
K 10.—FICTION. 
Parker, Dr. Jos. (of City Temple). Weaver Stephen, or the Odds and Evens in § 
English Religion ; 8vo, Sonnenschein, 7s. 6d. 
Thackeray, Miss [= Mrs. Ritchie]. Miss Dymond ; 8vo, Smith & Elder, 12s. 6d. 
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AND PATENTED ABROAD (KAVANAGH’S PATENT). 
& THE 


AUTOMATIC COMPOUND FIRE EXTINGUISHER 


F (Awarded the _—_ pris bd hey Snes Se —_ York 46th Grand 
@ Self-acting, Non-explosive, 
4 Always Ready, Never Deteriorates, 

2 And always Efficient 


Sold in Boxes, of 1 lb. at 6s. 6d., 5lbs. at £1 12s. 6d., per box, 10 lbs. at £3 3s., 
20 lbs. at £6, and 50 lbs. at £15. 

A 1-lb. Box will in a few seconds totally extinguish the most fierce Fire in a room 10 

15 feet, being equal to a capacity of 1,500 Cubic Feet, and the larger boxes in propo 
; ite Dwelling Houses, Warehouses, Shops, Oil Works, Stores, Outbuildings, Mills, Fact 
4 Collieries, Ships, etc., fitted to act automatically or otherwise. 
A large discount allowed by the principal Insurance Companies to purchasers of “The A 
tic Fire Extinguisher.” 


KAVANAGH, COOKE, & CO., 
Ss. Duke Street, AdeliIphi, London, W.¢ 


AND 


19, TRINITY SQUARE, TOWER HILL, E.C. 
Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers for Europe and the Colonies. 
















THE INDIAN & COLONIAL AGENCY 


EXECUTE Indents for all requirements of BOTH services with prompt despatch 
studied attention. 
PASSAGES secured. 
BAGGAGE Warehoused or Forwarded. 
(GOODS of Every Description received on Consignment and Sold for Account. 
ADVANCES if required. 
ACCOUNTS Settled for the usual Commission. 
od, Regent Street, Piccadilly Circus, London, W. 
H. T. PALMER, Manager. 
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PAGE WOODCOCK S WIND PILLS 


GOOD for the Cure of WIND ON THE STOMACH. 
GOOD for the Cure of INDIGESTION. 
GOOD for the Cure of SICK HEADACHE. 
GOOD for the Cure of HEARTBURN. 
GOOD for the Cure of BILIOUSNESS: 
GOOD for the Cure of LIVER COMPLAINT. 


wisin» e,,,, HOOD for the Cure of ALL COMPLAINTS : 
saan ing old by disordered state of the STOMACH, BOWELS, or LIVER. 


all Medicine Vendors, in Boxes at ls. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. each; é 33 
stamps, according to size, by at le. 14d., 2s 9 ; or sent by post for 14, 3 
WOODCOCK, High Street, Lincoln. 
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PERRY & CO.’S 


WATCHMAN’S TIME CONTROLLER 


(NEWMAN'S PATENT) 
Is ; 
Is a Handsome = INDICATOR 


il Au — which records 
CLOCK, ten by ten {if OER c= | 3 the 
ame em nie WHT DT p . } ae Hy Hit hours your Da ¥ or 


Night WATCHMAN 





inches, with a large 
Plain Face or Dial, 





i ? S4 : 7} remainson duty, and 
keeping good Time; fiy@//kus La fy) is ABSOLUTELY 
has a double case to Wij oo (or Wat | TAMPERPROOR 
keep out Dust and fairs eae) | \ hi Useful. in Factories, 








Moisture, andissuit- §\ ys é i i "| Banks, Hotels, Thea- 
able for Office, Bank, iV LAINAS & fH] tres. Public Build. 
or Factory. NN a. 1 “Sa =| | Hil ings, and all Institu. 
ith! Ng mee: j IN Tai tions employing 
Watchmen. 


Price, 42s, each, 








Price, 425, each. 
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DEALERS IN 
WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 
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‘ A-WANRCHMAN UNDER CONTRO 
Send for Circular to PERRY & CO., LIMITED, Sole Agents, 18, 19, & 20, HOLBORN VIADUCT, 
LONDON, E.C. 
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PERRY & CO0.’S KEYLESS SPORTING WATCH 
In Nickel Case, 21s. Ladies Size, Nickel, 25s. 
Ladies Size, Silver, 35s 
In Sterling Silver Cases, 30s. Gold Cases, £5 5s. 
This Watch is the best and cheapest in the market. It i 
RELIABLE TIMEKEEPER. Horizont] Movement, Jewelled, ang 


well finished. Crystal Glass. Invaluable for Riding, Boating 
Cricketing, etc., as also for Schoolboys’ wear. 


The Trade Supplied 


PERRY & GO., LIMITED, STEEL PEN MAKERS 


18, 19, & 20, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 
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